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THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF 
JACOB MORRISTON. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


JACOB GETS INTO PICTURESQUE SOCIETY, AND MEETS WITH A STRANGE 
ADVENTURE, 

Miriam did not obey the imperious command of Jacob, which 
closed my last chapter. On the contrary, when his rage had subsided, 
she induced him to accompany her to the encampment. 

The gipsys had taken up their winter quarters some little distance 
from the spot where Jacob had been accustomed to see their tents. Miriam 
conducted him along the road to a deep and shaded valley, where they 
found quite a formidable settlement. A portion of it, however, was of 
a very migratory character, consisting of two caravans, such as accompany 
“peep shows,” and “temples of magic.” One of these portable abodes 
was a “ Cheap Jack” establishment, and the other a travelling mat, basket, 
and brush warehouse. Both also served as “ private residences.” ‘There 
was a flight of wooden steps up to the entrance of each, and the folding 
doors were ornamented with brass knockers. On the left of these houses 
on wheels was a long rough shed for the horses, On the right were a 
tent and hut, the former surrounded, at the base, with furze bushes and 
straw, of which comfortable looking material the latter was chiefly con- 


structed. ‘ 
It was nearly dusk when Miriam and Jacob arrived at this little gipsy 
ors village. Lights shone from the well curtained windows of the two 
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caravans, and a gleam of radiance came through the half opened door-way 
of the hut. 

“A friend of the Cantrills, who needs our hospitality,” said Miriam, 
entering. 

Jacob bowed his head before the motley group of men to whom he 
was thus introduced. 

“Who and what is he?” said a bearded fellow, who seemed to be one 
in authority. 

“A son of sorrow and misfortune,” said Jacob, touched by the pic- 
turesque and poetical interior. 

“You are welcome,” said the gipsy, looking into Jacob’s face; “I 
have seen you in these parts before.” 

At a signal from Miriam, Jacob took a seat in the warmest part of 
the hut, and a man who had been gazing intently at him since his first 
entrance, gathered a cloak about his face, and went out. 

“The Baron doesn’t like strangers,” said a voice near Jacob, to which 
another answered, “ He'll not be so nice when he skowers the cramprings 
in Dinsley.” 

“ Ah! ah! the devil claw thee, but thou’ll be there before him.” 

“Muffle your patter ; he’s only here with his swag to dodge grabbing ; 
his tale won’t fadge ; it’s bam ; he'll be at home with the jigger dubbers 
yet.” 

This conversation was carried on, in a low confidential style, by two 
men, who were lying on a bundle of matting ; and though he understood 
but little of the gipsy cant in which they were partly speaking, Jacob 
could glean from it that the man who had left the hut was compara- 
tively a stranger amongst them, and that there was one of the tribe who 
had a poor opinion of him. 

A rude fire-place had been constructed at the end of the hut, and 
near it Jacob was seated. The wood fire, which crackled on the hearth, 
lit up the hut with a lurid glow that reddened the dark faces of a group 
of men, who were drinking round a rough table in the centre ; made the 
white teeth of the man, who was laughing at the garrulous “ patter” of 
the “ Baron’s” critic, still whiter ; cast into shadow the “furzy” corners 
of the apartment ; brought into relief various rough seats, and couches, 
covered with coats, and mats, and thick drapery ; and made the whole 
look like deftly arranged accessories to heighten the beauty of Miriam, 
and make up an artistic picture of a gipsy queen. 

A red cloak, which had previously covered her black hair and sur 
rounded her dark features, was now flung carelessly over her shoulders. 
Her thick cloth dress was short enough to disclose a pair of beautifully 
rounded ankles, protected by woollen hose. She wore buckles ine her 
thick shoes, but her bright eyes outshone the sparkles which the fire 
extracted from the well polished metal. 

“ Now, cheer up ; this will do you good,” said Miriam, handing Jacob 
s hot potation that smelt strong and spicy. 
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Jacob, who felt weak and weary, nodded his thanks, and Miriam 
returned his gaze with a look full of satisfaction. 

Soon afterwards Lucy’s lover was fast asleep, and dreaming, not of the 
black-eyed beauty who, when he closed his eyes, leaned over his couch 
and covered him with a monster rug, but of a fair, light-haired creature, 
by whom he thought he was led a weird chase over hill and dale, through 
valleys, and over rivers ; until at last there was a loud mocking laugh, 
and he fell headlong over a precipice—and awoke. 

With the imaginary fall Jacob’s dream ended; but he started up 
at its terribly seeming reality, and uttered a cry of pain; whereupon a 
heavy hand grasped him by the shoulder, and the man who had lett 
the hut on his entrance made energetic signs of silence, and said, “ Hush ! 
hush !” 

“ What means this?” asked Jacob, in a loud whisper. 

“ Be quick !” said the Baron (Jacob thought he had heard the voice 
before). ‘Silence! There’s not a moment to lose. We are in danger. 
Follow me.” 

Jacob looked round and hesitated. They were alone. But voices 
could be heard, in loud talk, hard by. 

“Fool!” said the Baron. “Take this!” and he thrust a pistol into 
Jacob’s hands. “ Will you trust me now? A few minutes more and you 
are lost.” 

Half believing he was still dreaming, Jacob rose and followed his guide. 
They passed the tent, where it seemed to Jacob the evening meal of the 
gipsys was being disposed of, and taking a narrow path in an opposite 
direction descended into a valley shaded by an embankment, which pro- 
tected the gipsy settlement from the cold wind that swept by Jacob and 
his guide. After they had walked some distance by the fitful light of 
a crescent moon, that was ever and anon hidden by clouds, “the Baron’ 
said, suddenly and excitedly : 

“ Jacob Morriston, you know me !” 

Until now, Jacob had been unable to pierce the disguise of Julius 
Jennings ; but the natural voice in which that individual now spoke gave 
him the cue. 

“Good heavens !” exclaimed Jacob, “I do, I do!” 

“ Enough,” said Julius. 

“What means this masquerade ?” inquired Jacob. 

“Jacob, I once tried hard to serve you. As God is my judge (he 
shuddered), I strove to avert the smash at Middleton.” 

“T believe you did.” 

“ Have I then any claim on your consideration ?” 

“For that act you have. But what is all this about ?” 

“Do you mean to say that you are not here as a spy?” inquired 
Jennings, turning sharply upon him, and so closely that his hot breath 
fell upon Jacob’s cheek. 
“ A spy !” exclaimed Jacob. 
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“A spy!” repeated Jennings. “To track me, to take me,” and he 
seized Jacob by the wrist, with a grip of iron. 

“Track you! take you!” said Jacob, amazed. “ Hands off, Jennings ! 
Why, you are mad !” ' 

“ Swear,” said Jennings, “that you are not fooling me, now’; that you 
are not acting.” 

“ By heavens I am not !” said Jacob. 

“How-long is it since you were in Middleton?” Jennings then 
inquired, in a calmer tone. 

“‘ Never since they buried my father,” said Jacob, his voice trembling. 

“ And where have you been since?” 

‘* Everywhere,” said Jacob. 

* What doing ?” 

“Everything, nearly. But explain yourself, Jennings—I cannot 
brook these interrogations.” 

“| will tell you all in a few minutes: for the sake of the things we 
both remember, answer my questions. What have you been doing ?” 

“ Toiling !” 

* At what?” 

“ Printing, in two places.” 

“ Newspapers ?” inquired Jennings, sharply. 

“No! I have a poem though, in the corner of a Darnforth paper.” 

“* How long is that since ?” 

“Months! It is called ‘A Dream of Love.” Would you like to 
hear it?” and Jacob laughed that grim sarcastic laugh which had startled 
Miriam. 

“Will you swear that you know nothing of what has transpired at 
Middleton for six months past ?” 

“Aye; if it please ye, madman,” said Jacob, “and that 1 care not to 
hear what transpires there for the next six months.” 

“J will take your word,” said Jennings. “And now for my expla- 
nation, Iam an outlaw. I have made money by criminal practices. I 
cheated Magar, The police want me, Now, do you understand my 
disguise ?” 

“ Well! and you may rely upon it.” 

“Will you then make me another promise, another vow ?” 

“ Name it.” 

“ As you hope for happiness in the next world, and prosperity in this, 
you will not by word, or deed, aid or assist in my capture. Swear me 
that, on your honour, and on this Bible” (producing a book). 

“It is a great oath, Jennings.” 

* Do you reject it?” 

“No! why should I? You cheated Magar: he was my father’s foe. 
I believe you did what you could when the last scene of all closed the 
Middleton tragedy.” 

“ Not the last, perhaps,” said Jennings ; “ but, Swear ! swear !” 
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Jacob repeated the oath, and kissed the book. 

“Signed, sealed, and delivered,” said Jennings; “and now we will 
return.” 

“ And is this mountebank trick all that is to repay me for my walk ? 
I thought we were in danger.” 

“That was only my trick. I thought J was in danger. Self-preser- 
vation is the first law.” 

“ Then, supposing I shoot you on the spot,” said Jacob, “in my 
fright,” making a grim attempt to be jocular. 

“You may if you can: it is an empty pistol! ah! ah! the cap is 
good, to be sure,” said Jennings. 

The two soon reached the hut again. Miriam was standing at the 
open door-way. 


—_——_ 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


RETURNS TO THE HISTORY OF LUCY ; GLANCES BACK TO THE DAYS OF HER 

. FATHER; AND DESCRIBES THE CONTENTS OF AN IMPORTANT PACKET 

WHICH CREATED A MOST PROFOUND SENSATION AT No. 1 THE ROYAL 
CRESCENT, BATHTON. 


Takine up the history of Lucy, where Dorothy Cantrill left off in the 
seventeenth chapter, it now behoves me to tell what beeame of her father, 
and her father’s father. The reader need not start, in expectation of a 
long and tedious narration. I shall be brief, and go straight to the point. 
When the British Guards dashed in to the Bois de Bossu, and drove 
out the French, a lieutenant fell mortally wounded ; and the soldiers of 
Napoleon, on their way to Waterloo, some two or three days afterwards, 
trampled over the shallow but glorious grave of Lieutenant Thornton, next 
to whose cold heart still lay a portrait, as fresh and beautiful as when the 
artist put in the finishing touches of his picture of Lucy’s mother. 

A week prior to this eveni, the poor lieutenant, who had a presenti- 
ment that he would not live to see the end of the engagements which 
were expected, gave to his servant a packet, with directions that, in case 
his gloomy predictions were fulfilled, he would find out Cavendish 
Thornton, Esquire, No. 1 Royal Crescent, Bathton, in the county of 
Somerton, and deliver it into his hands. 

When the servant reached London he made love to a buxom landlady, 
won her heart and her business, and forgot to deliver the packet of his 
dead master. Six months afterwards he remembered that it was in his 
old trunk under the bed ; and then he determined to start off to Bathton 
with it ; but he got drunk whilst his good intentions were still warm, and 
six months more passed away. And so the time rolled on, month after 
month, year after year, until the unfaithful servant could get drunk no 
more : eventually he “drained the flowing bowl” to the dregs, aud died 
of a surfeit thereof, leaving behind him a still marriageable widow, and 
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a reputation for being a ‘‘jolly, fellow.” He was succeeded by a more 
sober and conscientions person, who made the widow a wife for the 
third time, rubbed out the former landlord’s name from over the door, 
pulled out the trunk from under the bed, and discovered the packet 
which his predecessor had neglected. The “blushing bride” had heard 
the history of the “ big letter,” and handed it to the “ happy bridegroom,” 
who had once been a solicitor’s clerk, which had made him somewhat 
methodical in matters of letter writing. The official-looking envelope, 
brought back to him, even in the fulness of his marriage bliss, remem- 
brances of sitting on a high stool to copy letters and leaving it to see 
that they were properly posted : so after carefully scrutinizing the letter, 
he ordered Tim, the pot-boy, to have it posted, but not until he had added 
after the name of Mr. Thornton, in case death might have carried off 
that gentleman, “his heirs, exors., or assns.”” 

And thus at last was Lieutenant Thornton’s letter delivered. 

The gentleman who received the packet was the brother of the dead 
lieutenant’s father, who had died, when the news of Waterloo was tossing 
on the sea off Dover, in ignorance of the death of his son, whose 
name had not, strange to say, appeared in the lists of either killed, 
wounded, or missing, so far as either father or uncle had seen. More than 
six months prior to his death, the angry old man, had, by a codicil to the 
will in which his son had been cut off without even the traditional shilling, 
reinstated him in a good deal of his former position, dividing between his 
brother and his son the magnificent property of which he died possessed, 
the brother being left sole trustee. 

Just about the time that the mysterious packet arrived by post, 
Cavendisi Thornton, Esquire, had been having some conversation with 
his lawyer relative to the property of his nephew. He had long since 
ascertained from the Horse Guards that the lieutenant was killed at 
Quatre Bras; and though some years had elapsed since his brother died, 
he was not happy in retaining property which had not been bequeathed 
to him. He had understood that his nephew was a father, and had 
instituted some private inquirics respecting his supposed child, but 
nothing satisfactory was the result; and the trustee was still in duty 
bound, as his lawyer advised him, to retain property to which nobody had 
a greater right. ‘Though he had much of that family pride that had so 
strongly influenced his brother when the young soldier married Lucy’s 
mother, yet he combined the highest feelings of honour and honesty 
therewith ; and it was all his lawyer could do to make him feel that he 
was not outraging any of these virtues by keeping possession of the fine 
property to which he had no doubt a high claim. ‘We have made proper. 
inquiries after the child,” said the lawyer, “and find it an imaginary one : 
we have advertised for the next of kin to your nephew, and find, 
though we have had a few speculative answers, that you are the next of 
kin.” 

‘The mysterious packet put an end to these periodical discussions. It 
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contained the last will and testament of James Cavendish Thornton, 
lieutenant in his Majesty’s army, wherein he bequeathed all of which he 
died possessed, or of which he might become possessed under the will of 
his father, James William Cavendish Thornton, gentleman, of the Crescent, 
Bathten, or in any other way whatsoever, and of any property whatsoever, 
real or personal, whether in lands or muney, houses, plate, furniture, 
linen, or jewellery, deeds, scrip, and all other valuables, whatsoever and 
wheresoever, to his daughter Lucy Cavendish Thornton, who was left 
in the custody of certain persons named Cantrill, at and in the neigh- 
bourhood of Middleton, the relatives of testator’s beloved wife, deceased, 
Lucy Thornton. 

The will was written ona sheet of letter paper in the lieutenant’s own 
writing, and was duly signed and witnessed. It was accompanied by a 
letter : 

“To my Father if he be still living.” 

Mr. Thornton, who had dismissed his lawyer, and called in his 
confidential valet to make some inquiries respecting “these Cantrills,” 
having made up his mind to open and read at once, asked his advice as 
to the propriety of examining the letter. 

“Tt is hardly for me to say what is the correct thing to do, sir,” said 
Allen, gravely. 

Allen had been in the family for many years, had grown fat and 
wheezy, and given to perspiring in the service. He was now something 
between a secretary and a butler to his master, who, since the death of his 
brother, had talked a great deal to Allen about old times, and had twice 
had Allen in after dinner, wien there were no visitors, to drink a glass of 
wine with him. 

“You see, Allen, there is something very extraordinary in this case. 
It is a letter from the dead to the dead.” 

Allen wiped two drops of perspiration from his manly forehead, and 
with a shudder that seemed like the action of a small earthquake beneath 
his waistcoat, said (wonderful Allen!) “ Yes it is.” 

“Then, do you think I should open it?” said Mr. Thornton, eyeing it 
curiously through his gold-rimmed glasses. 

“Trustee to the defunct’s will, sir. Should say you ought to, sir.” 

“So I think, Allen,” said Mr. Thornton; “ but again, Allen, I tell you, 
as I told you yesterday, I dislike that word defunct. There! there! let us 
have no discussion about it, but don’t repeat it.” 

Allen had duly trespassed, in course of time, upon his master’s kind- 
ness, and had grown a little testy with good living and indulgence; so he 
said : 

“It’s a dictionary word, sir; I have it from the one you gave me years 
ago, when you said I suffered from the western dialect, and I studied 
pronunciation and language in consequence.” 

“Very well, very well; then take a pen and erase it from the dictionary, 
Allen. I object to it,” said Mr. Thornton, with his thumb beneath the 
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seal of the dead lieutenant’s letter. “I feel I ought to read this. It may 

relate to business plans which I may carry out on behalf of poor brother 

James, who relented about the lad at last and wished to serve him.” 
“Certainly ; that was my meaning, sir,” said Allen, patronisingly. 
Mr. Thornton read as follows : 


“ Brussevis, June 1814. 

“My Dear Srr,—We are now covering Brussells, and ere long expect 
to meet the enemy. ‘Taking time by the forelock, in case I may fall, I 
have forwarded to my uncle papers which he will show you; and which 
I look to you, sir, to make of value. 

“ I conjure you, by the memory of my mother whom you loved, by my 
own sufferings, and by the days of my boyhood whenI sat upon your 
knee, to find out my child Lucy, and let her be to you what I was in the 
days that are gone. 

“Of her mother I will only remind you that she died, when Lucy 
was born, and that she died beloved and revered by—Your most 
unhappy son, JAMES CAVENDISH THORNTON.” 


The grand old gentleman did not read the whole of this to Allen ; but 
communicated to that independent and worthy servitor the contents 
thereof, coughing once or twice as he did so, and wiping his eye-glasses 
with evident emotion. 

Allen, who was not a badly disposed person, nor a hard-hearted man, 
saying it was very affecting, seated himself and waited for some further 
communication from his master, who laid down the letter from his dead 
nephew to his dead brother, heaved an unmistakable sigh, and proceeded 
to inspect the following letter enclosed for himself, which had, somehow 
or other, escaped his notice until Allen had directed his attention to it :— 


“ BrussEvis, June 15, 1814. 

“ My Dear Uncre,—At last the news has arrived. We have just 
learnt that the rumour of the advance of the French upon the line of the 
Sambre is a fact. The army is moving on Quatre Bras, and we who 
are in Brussells, including Lord Wellington, start for the rendezvous 
almost instantly. 

“T have a strange presentiment that my hour is coming. I have had 
many narrow escapes. Bloodier work than I have yet seen is, I believe, 
coming on, and graves are already yawning for their tenants. That we 
shall be victorious I have no doubt ; that every man in this army will 
die rather than yield, I could swear. ‘The Thorntons were never braggarts, 
uncle, nor cowards, and your nephew fears death no more than he fears 
the French. But soldiers have their presentiments and touches of super- 
stitious feeling as well as sailors; and the thought has occurred to me 
frequently of late that in some battle, at no distant date, I shall be 
amongst those whom fate has marked down for sacrifice in the victories 
that.are coming. 
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“Thaveachild, Until lately I knew not how much I loved it; fora 
time I could almost have persuaded myself that no affection could centre 
in a child, the birth, of which was destined to rob me of the dearest 
treasure on earth. I should not write to you thus were I not satisfied, 
uncle, that you will read it only when I am dead. Few of us know 
each other when we are living. Of late frequent contemplation of the 
likeness of her I loved so dearly, and whose spirit is near me whilst 
I write, has brought me to my proper senses, and restored my love for 
her child, my poor little deserted Luey—your relative, uncle, remember 
that—and I enclose to you my last wishes respecting her, and a letter for 
my father, whom may God forgive as I do. 

“Seek out my child. They said she was like her; if so, the whole 
pedigree of the Thorntons may be searched in vain for one to surpass 
her in beauty, in goodness, in affection. Plead for her with my father. 
Give him this opportunity to atone for the past, and for your success will 
I offer up my last prayer. 

“| left my child with the relatives of my wife at Middleton. They 
may soon be found out ; leave no corner of the empire unsearched, as you 
hope tor mercy, and as you love one who never harmed you, and who has 
upheld the honour of his family on the field of battle, and laid down his 
life for his king and country.—Your unhappy Nepuew.” 


“There! Allen!” exclaimed Mr. Thornton, rising from his seat and 
pacing the room excitedly. “ Presentiments! poor boy! poor fellow! 
Kgad, sir, I have had presentiments about this matter ! Egad, I shall believe 
in dreams, and broomsticks, and witches soon.” 

“There is one as does a good trade, sir, behind the Abbey Church,” 
said Allen, rising also, and looking round him with superstitious awe. 

“ T have dreamed more than once that there would be a claimant for 
that property,” said Mr. Thornton, breaking out between his remarks into 
exclamations of “poor fellow!” “brave as a lion, sir, to the last,” 
“a Thornton, sir—after all a Thornton.” 

“ Aye, sir, they was great fighters,” said Allen, wiping his face. 

“ Were, Sir, were—was is a gross vulgarism as you too frequently use 
it.” 

“Where, sir? why, in many a battle, even so far back as the days of 
Cressy,” said Allen, pretending not to understand the correction of his 
grammar. 

“Well! well! we will not waste time now,” said Mr. Thornton, 
putting his glasses into a red morocco case. ‘Order my carriage, Allen. 
We will find this child! pack up some shirts and all necessaries, Allen ; 
we may be away several days.” 

“ Yes, sir,” said Allen, who always prided himself upon his prompt 
exeeution of Mr. Thornton’s commands ; and was highly esteemed by his 
master for the care he exercised in anticipating his wants and generally 
understanding him, 
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“I’m getting an old man now. I don’t know that I ever injured any 
one ; and when I think of the past, I don’t know that I ever did anybody 
any particular good. I’ve been as liberal as most men in what are called 
charities. Well! well! nephew. Your last wishes shall be carried out. 
Somebody shall be made happy. Yes! yes! his father forgave him ; 
and whatever his child may be she shall have her own. Poor dear fellow ! 
Egad, I could almost make a fool of myself. Yes! yes! she shall be 
found, James Cavendish Thornton—if she lives, she shall be found : if she 
be dead she shall have honour done to her memory. But, after all, that 
is empty work Posthumous honours—well, well, I must not change my 
creed now ; but I'll supplement it with, with, a noble action. God grant 
an old man’s prayer, that she may still be living !” 

And the fine old gentleman, overcome by his feelings, buried his face 
in his hands, and repeated the supplication with an energy that had not 
characterised any other action of his life since he left college. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


SHOWS HOW THE CHANGE IN LUCY’S FORTUNES RUFFLED AND DISTURBED THB 
COURSE OF TRUE LOVE. 


Ir is not necessary that I should describe how Mr. Thornton dis- 
covered, and brought home, his niece, and her foster-mother. My readers 
have gleaned from the interview between Jacob and Miriam, something 
concerning the manner in which the Cantrills were removed; but until 
now they may have been labouring under the same doubts as Jacob, 
who, greatly influenced by the hints and insinuations of the gipsy girl, 
began to believe that Lucy was married, or at any rate that she had 
bestowed her affections upon some other than poverty-stricken Jacob 
Morriston. And in his calmer moments Jacob almost excused her for 
this imaginary desertion. He had heard that first love was sometimes 
nothing but a mad passion that cooled with age, and was often ex- 
tinguished by gold, and rank, and fashion, and sometimes by a mere 
peep into the great wide world. It never occurred to him that Lucy 
had been discovered by rich relations. He did not know what to think. 
Sometimes his thoughts drove him nearly mad, and he would walk for 
miles and miles, as if he strove to keep pace with his imagination, and 
his woes. Then he would become bitter and sardonic ; and in this mood 
he would give vent to such extraordinary views about the world, the flesh, 
and the devil, that even Miriam, who had heard strange wild language 
in the tents of her people, was terrified. For be it known, Jacob found it 
difficult to tear himself away from the scenes of his great happiness ; and 
Miriam, with her big black eyes, and her mystic sayings, wrought a spell 
about him that seemed to cling to him, and to draw him back, whenever 
he attempted to leave the place. 
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Let me at once disabuse the minds of my readers of any such conflict- 
ing doubts and fears as those which Miriam fanned in the mind of Jacob. 
Lucy Cavendish Thornton was not to blame: who do you think was the 
chief sinner? The gentleman who closed the last chapter with a deter- 
mination to do a noble action, and a prayer that he might be permitted 
to make the living happy, in atonement for the faults of both the living 
and the dead. And yet I have not over-drawn Mr. Thornton im my 
previous chapter. He had never been known to do an unkind action 
in his life ; and he had done more generous ones than he admitted to 
himself, as I introduced him to you, pacing about, in his library, under 
the influence of feelings that had lain dormant for years. 

When he strung himself up to the pitch of magnanimity I have pre- 
viously described, he thought of finding Lucy a poor country girl in some 
outlandish place, ill-bred, and devoid of anything like manners. Indeed, 
he had frequently said to Allen on the journey, that it would be a severe 
trial to set up a gawkish country-woman in an establishment, near his own, 
and introduce her to society ; but he was determined to carry out the first 
instincts of humanity which had moved him on reading her father’s letters. 
“She’s been in a factory, too,” Allen had observed rather deprecatingly. 
“So it appears,” Mr. Thornton had replied with a sigh ; but still he was 
resolute. ‘Queer characters, sir, factory girls,’ Allen had rejoined. 
“Not a word, sir, of reflection upon her honour, for your life ; one drop 
of Thornton blood in her veins is a sufficient protection for her, if she 
be a drudge in a—” Mr. Thornton had not finished the sentence, but 
had thrown the window up for air. 

So soon as the high-born gentleman saw Lucy, some of his better 
feelings, regarding her, evaporated, and pride stept in furious, and rampant. 
Fear to acknowledge her as his niece! She was fit for a princess. In her 
the glories of the Thorntons should be resuscitated. She should marry as 
she deserved to marry! All Bathton should sue at her feet! 

But Allen, who had inquired into every particular of Lucy’s history, 
told Mr. Thornton that she had a lover already. 

“A lover, sir! How dare any one presume so far, without consulting her 
guardian, her uncle,” said Mr. Thornton, starting up. 

“Somebody has dared, at any rate,” said Allen, in a defiant tone, feel- 
ing that his master spoke a little more curtly to him than usual. 

“Who is he, Allen? who is he?” 

“Well, they say he’s nothing now,” said Allen, calmly wiping his face. 

“ Allen, how dare you torture and bore me in that fashion? Out with 
it, sir.” 

““T were not aware I were torturing you.” 

“Were, were—was, sir, was—for heaven’s sake, Allen, don’t be so 
stupid.” 

‘You said quite the contrary, sir, if I may remind you, the other day, 

when it was—“were, sir, were, sir.” 


“ D— the fellow. There, Allen! I’ve not sworn for years.” 
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“Tt’s rather late to begin, sir, and with an old servant,” said Allen, and 
the evidence of an earthquake, beneath his waistcoat, was awful to con- 
template. His shirt frill rose with emotion, and two buttons, which could 
no longer bear the beating of his tender heart, parted company with his 
waistcoat. 

Mr. Thornton marched about his room (for they had returned to Bath- 
ton, with Lucy, when this scene occurred), and tried to be calm. 

“ Well, now, then let us see what mildness will do, Allen. There now, 
I ask you quietly who has dared to seek to win the affections of my niece 
without my consent?’ 

“ Jacob Something they call him,” said Allen, picking up the fallen 
buttons, 

“ Who is he?” 

“Well, I cannot tell; they do say his father died insolvent.” 

“ Monstrous! monstrous!” exclaimed Mr. Thornton. ‘Was his father 
in trade?” 

“ Yes, the lovers have written to each other, and there’s one of the 
epistles,” said Allen, throwing down the very letter which Jacob had 
written to Lucy, telling her of his departure, and instructing her where to 
address him. 

“ And where did you get this?” 

“Well, you see, as 1 thought nothing should be left undone, I went to 
the nearest post-office to where the young lady lived, and instructed them 
to send all letters under cover to you, sir, who was her lawful uncle, and 
1 awed them with some envelopes ready directed, and a sovereign to 
pay expenses, which they refused, but which I left—and this is the result, 
sir,” after which Mr. Allen regarded his master with an air of triumph, 
and blew his nose fiercely. 

“Good!” said Mr. Thornton. “ Your forethought has my best thanks, 
Allen, my best thanks; I cannot reward it with twenty times the sum you 
left at the post-office; I would not insult you, Allen, to that extent; 1 
thank you heartily!” 

Allen wiped his brow, in comfort, looked profoundly happy, and 
superlatively superior to his master. 

“ And now and for ever we must put an end to this plebeian love- 
making, Allen. It will soon be over. There must be no letter-writing ; 
or if there be, the letters must not be posted, Allen. You understand?” 

Allen understood everything his master thought, and sometimes a little 
more. 

“ She'll soon recover herself,” said Mr. Thornton ; “ girls in country- 
places always have lovers; and no wonder Lucy had one; but she will 
rise with her position: she has the true Thornton blood—she shall 
marry worthy of her beauty and her family.” 

And thus the old man’s pride came to mar, and to blight, his best 
resolves, and pave hell with more good intentions. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 
MISS LUCY CAVENDISH THORNTON, OF BECKINGTON CRESCENT, BATHTON. 


Ons of the best houses in Beckington Crescent which overlooked the 
other palaces, and the trees, and towers, and promenades of Bathton, was 
the residence of Miss Lucy Cavendish Thornton, daughter of the late 
Licutenant Thornton, and grand-daughter of the late James William 
Cavendish Thornton Esq. (to whom marble memorials were erected in 
the Abbey church), and niece of Cavendish Thornton, Esq. of Cavendish 
Crescent. 

You may be sure this establishment was beautifully furnished; that 
the carpets were soft and velvetty to the tread ; that the curtains draped 
the windows in ample folds ; that the mirrors were set in noble frames : 
and that the statuettes and other ornamental as well as useful articles in 
ormolu, and satin wood, and gold, and silver, curiously wrought with 
Japanese and Chinese figures, or adorned with miniature pictures, or made 
to look severe with Mosaic work, which enriched “ my lady’s. chamber,” 
were of the highest character. But we will not stop to examine and 
detail the curious boxes, and vases, and jars, the beautiful tapestry work, 
the lace and drapery, and cushions and inlaid chairs of Miss Thornton’s 
boudoir. Suffice it to say, that it was rich enough, in decoration, and 
comfortable enough, in the way of cushions, for an Indian princess, and 
that scarcely a day passed that did not bring, from Mr. Thornton, some 
additional gem for my lady’s paradise. 

But was it a paradise after all? Did the presiding fairy, for whom the 
magician had founded the palace, enjoy the marble corridors and perfumed 
walls of famous Beckington Crescent (the triumph of a great architect) as 
much as she did the woods and fields from which she had been transported? 
That may only be inferred from her conduct. There she sits, and in con- 
versation with an old acquaintance. 

“Yes, Dorothy, the changes are very great, truly,” said Lucy, with 
much of the softness and sweetness of former days. 

“Only to think that we should be here in this fine city, and that you 
should be mistress of such a beautiful house,” said Dorothy Cantrill. 

“ And yet not so very strange, when the circumstances are considered,” 
said Lucy, with just a flush of excitement suffusing her face. “ By 
recurring to the subject so often, and always in the same words, I could 
almost think you look upon me as unworthy of such a position, Dorothy.” 

“No, no; now that’s unkind ; nobody can think you more become this 
fine house than I do. But I do say it is wonderful that I should be sitting 
here on velvet and satin, and I know not what, calling you Miss Thornton, 
and that all these beautiful things are yours.” 

“Well, well, you need not call me Miss Thornton when we are 
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together in this way. I have told you that before, Dorothy. You will 
vex me soon: call me Lucy.” 

Miss Thornton was evidently a little irritable with her companion, 
and the animation, which it imparted to the young lady’s charming 
features, by no means lessened her beauty. 

“Ah, but times are not as they were; I love you, Lucy, as dearly as 
ever I did ; but somehow, somehow, you are not the same; I feel that 
you are so much above me.” 

“ And is this to be the cost of my good fortunes—the loss of every- 
body’s love?” said Lucy, rising and pacing the room. “Could J help it 
that I was raised to wealth and high station? Are riches such dreadful 
things that you are to lose love when you have wealth ?” 

‘There, Lucy, dear Lucy ; you see I am speaking to you as I used to 
do—don’t be angry, do sit down.” 

“They say when poverty comes in at the door the old witch drives 
love out of the window ; but this is reversed in my case. Wealth coming 
to me has driven Love afar off. O, Dorothy,-I fear that my own heart 
will change soon,” and Lucy sat down, looking for the moment really 
miserable. 

“There, don’t take on so, Lucy. I love you, I’m sure, better than all 
the world.” 

“What! better than—” 

“Yes, yes—that is all over long since, Lucy. I shall never see him 

in. For years I have thought of him as dead.” The speaker's voice 
faltered, and there were tears in her eyes. 

“ Dear Dorothy !” said Lucy, rising and laying her head affectionately 
on Dorothy’s shoulder, her irritation gone, and old memories and old love 
asserting all their power. ‘My heart bleeds for you. I know what you 
have suffered, by my own wretchedness.” 

Dorothy put her arm round Lucy’s waist ; and, in thought, the foster 
sisters were once more in the old house amongst the trees, with the clock 
ticking in their ears, and the homely smell of the clean kitchen insinuating 
itself into the perfumed atmosphere of the pretty little boudoir in which 
they now stood. 

“Ah! poor Jacob!” said Dorothy, at length, in a whisper, “ poor 
Jacob !” 

Lucy half hid her face in Dorothy’s neck. “If he would only write,” 
she said, in accents that upbraided and yet loved. 

“ Does he really know where we are?” asked Dorothy. 

“Know! have I not written to him twice ; aye, three times?” and the 
accents sounded like neglected love. 

“But did he get the letters ?” 

“The first ; cid he not? What was his reply? Two or three lines 
telling me he would write soon,—soon/” There was wounded pride in 
the word soon ! 

“ Think of his troubles, Lucy.” 
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“TI do; I have thought, and thought—God knows how much! Does 
he think of mine? Dorothy, my greatest fear is that I am beginning to 
think less of him. Twice, of late, I have forgotten him in my prayers. 
O Jacob! Jacob!” and the offended, yet loving, and affectionate girl, 
burst into a flood of tears. 

After a few silent moments, Lucy raised her head, and very deliberately 
wiping her eyes, said, “ But enough of this, it will all be over soon ; one 
cannot go on crying for ever, even about him. If I only knew that he was 
not toiling for bread, as I fear he must be, I could be better satisfied. 
But I cannot bear to think that, as his misfortunes have increased, mine 
have risen so greatly as they have done.” 

“Dear Lucy! Ah, my love, your heart is in the right place still : only 
have patience ;: all things will come right.” 

“T wish dear uncle were less proud, Dorothy ; less impressed with the 
dignity of birth as he calls it. Once or twice I have been on the point 
of consulting him about Jacob.” 

* QO, don’t do that !” 

“But I feel I ought to do so; I feel that I owe it to his generous and 
noble nature to explain all, and seek his advice.” 

“ No, no, dear Lucy, not at present. I know, from what I have heard 
his fussy Man Friday say, that he would never consent to your marrying 
anybody but a very great man.” 

“Has Allen dared to talk about me and my affairs ?” 

“Not disrespectfully, my lady ; oh, no, no,” said Dorothy, alarmed at 
the dignified and commanding way in which Lucy drew herself up, and 
looked almost like one of the old family pictures that frowned down upon 
everybody, in a long narrow gallery, which she had once been shown at 
Mr. Thornton’s residence, in the adjacent Crescent. 

“ Allen always speaks of you in the highest terms of respect,” con- 
tinued Dorothy. ‘And he admires you, too, above everybody.” 

“Forgive me, Dorothy ; I get fretful and testy; I chafe under the 
restraints of this fashionable ;life. And what is more, my uncle. is 
evidently desirous that I should some day take, from amongst his ac- 
quaintances, a hushand. And sometimes I think, Dorothy, that a time 
may come when, when—” it 

Lucy did not finish the sentence, Dorothy answered a knock at the 
door, and handed to her mistress a note from Mr. Thornton, who desired 
an interview with his niece, at her convenience. 

“Inquire who has brought the note?” said Lucy. 

“Mr. Allen himself,” was the reply. + 
“Ask Mr. Allen if it is not his master’s intention to call as usual 
after dinner ?” 

. Mr. Allen had no instructions to the contrary. 

Lucy turned to a writing-desk and replied to her uncle's missive, 
telling him that she was never engaged when her dear uncle, and generous 
| 2 Beriétactor, wished to see her. 
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After she had despatched this note, Luey begged Dorothy to leave 
her for a while ; and when her faithful companion was gone, Lucy drew 
from her desk the letters of her father, which her uncle had given to her. 
She sat and read them over again and again, as though she had not read 
them a thousand times before, and she kissed a miniature which her uncle 
had had painted for her, from a portrait of her father when he was a young 
man and had just entered the army. She had no token of her poor 
mother, except a little light brown curl of hair that old Mrs. Cantrill had 
given to her in the old times. How sadly these relics told her of her 
great loss! And yet she did not fully understand it. She had never 
known what it was to bask in the sunshine of a mother’s love, or to rely 
confidingly upon the protecting arm of a father. But she felt now that 
she could pour her whole soul, her every thought and fear and hope into 
the ear of a mother’; and that she needed the advice and assistance of one 
better able to advise her than Dorothy, and more likely to understand 
true happiness than her uncle, who thought too much of musty pedigrees 
and grand old ancestors (who could be traced back, in a direct line, nearly 
as far as Adam himself), to judge impartially of affairs of the heart. In 
good sooth, Lucy still loved Jacob so much that she feared her pride, which 
Mr. Thornton took every opportunity to stimulate and foster, might over- 
come it ; for sometimes pride would whisper in her ear that Jacob loved 
her no longer, and that she was not only loving beneath her station, but 
loving where her love was not returned, 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


IS CHIEFLY OCCUPIED WITH A RECORD OF WILL TUNSTER’S VISIT TO BATHTON > 
HOW HE WAS ASTONISHED AT THAT FAMOUS CITY ; AND HOW, IN RETURN, 
HE ASTONISHED THE NATIVES THEREOF, 


“So this is Bathton, is it?” said Will Tunster, standing upon a new 
railway platform and surveying a portion of a famous western city, cele- 
brated for its hot springs, its spice buns, its beautiful architecture, its gay 
balls, its genial atmosphere, and its ungenial snobbism. 

“’Bus?” inquired the conductor of a small but highly coloured con- 
veyance, as Will left the station, with a carpet bag in one hand, and a 
stick in the other. 

“’Bus ! I shanna ’bus thee, lad,” said Will, laughing. 

“Room for one on the top,” said the conductor. 

“T’ve had roidin’ enough for to-day, at ony reet,” Will replied. 

“All right Bill,” said the conductor, addressing the driver, “ unless 
you can speak Dutch.” 

“Go on, lad! thou’ll get whom ole the sooner—I’m for waukin my 
chauks.” 
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“Ha! ha!—he wants to go to Waukamychaux,” said the conductor. 
“There’s a chap going to the Indies—perhaps he'll take you, Dutchy.” 

Two gentlemen in the "bus laughed, and the vehicle drove of. 

“Dutchy! I'd dutchy thee, moy lad,eif I had thee under this stick 
aminnit. Here, young ’un, can thou tell me th’ way to Beckington 
Crescent ?” 

“Tl show you,” said the young ’un appealed to. 

“Thou needna do that, lad ; here’s three-haulfpence for thee ; ‘that’s 
what thou means, I guess. Noo then, tell me th’ road.” 

“Straight an to yan carner, then the first turnan to the left, then 
straight an again, and then anybady ’ul tell ’e.” 

“Well done, lad! What’s thy name ?” 

“‘They carl I Garge. I’se from Breesle.” 

“Is I? Vary well, lad: here’s another haulfpenny for thee—go back 
to Breesle and larn how to taak English, lad,” and Will strode on. 

When he reached “ yan carner,” he stepped to listen to the chimes 
of the great church. 

“Well, I’m swiggered if it isnaa tune! Dang my buttons, Dorothy, 
but thous getten into a foin spot, whoil t’ bells play tunes. What is it % 
Th’ deed march? No! Dang me; but I wish Id th’ oud boogle out a 
my bag.” 

Further on Will stood stiJl, and put his carpet. bag down to laugh 
at an old lady, in a glass case, drawn by a fellow in silk stockings and 
a powdered head. 

“Brayvo! Ha! ha! Is she a mermaid? How much a peep?” in- 
quired Will, in the innocence of his heart, thinking the old lady in the 
“Bath chair,” with the glass down, was a mermaid, and that her tail 
was in the fore part of the box. 

“Move on! get along, sir!” said a policeman, coming up opportunely. 

“Ole in good time, lad; dont thee fret thy fat,” said Will. 

“Where do you want to go to?” inquired the policeman. 

“Well, as thou looks as much like a guide post as owt else,” said. 
Will, “and as I want directing, I'll tell thee—Beckington Crescent.” 

“First turning to the right, first to the left and you will see it half 
way up the hill,” said the officer, good humouredly. 

Will therefore trudged on ; and was mightily struck by the fine shops, 
and magnificent houses, the gaily dressed women, the spanking horses 
and the handsome equipages of Bathton. 

By and bye he stood in front of Beckington Crescent. 

“Dang my buttons, but it’s a foin place. Th’ young queen moit mak 
a mistak and faney she’d gotten whoam here,” said Will, putting his bag 
down once more, and opening both eyes and mouth. 

“Hey, sowdger ! can thou tell me—” 

But the coachmen referred to, whom Will mistook for a sergeant of 
foot, would have nothing to say to the countryman. 

“Qh, them’s thy manners, are they? Very well, moy lad, thoul be 
VoL. IV. R 
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had -up afore a court-marshal, if thou doesna moind thysen, one of these 
days.” 

A butcher’s boy with a tray on his shoulder next attracted Will's 
attention. 

“Hey, lad! what’s thou gotten? a leg a mutton in a coffin! Well, 
you're rum folks here, sartinly.” 

“ Walker !” said the boy. 

“ He thinks I’m axin’ him his name. Dang it, I’m a reglar forriner 
here. Hey! mister, which is No. 20?” 

“This is No. 9,” said one of the respectable beggars of the locality, 
evidently about to make a calculation therefrom as to the whereabouts 
of No. 20. 

“Ts it though? I axed thee which was No. 20!” 

“Take nine from twenty and eleven remains,” said the man, “eleven 
houses from here.” 

“Tak sixpence from thee, and how much’s left then ?” 

“ Nothing, sir,” said the beggar, shaking his head demurely. 

“T thout not: let’s doa bit a divishun now then ; we've done enough 
a substractshun: I'll divide this shillin’ wi’ thee if thou can change it!” 

“Thank you, sir,” said the beggar, immediately producing a sixpence. 

“Tt isna a good un,” said Will. 

“‘ Here is another, sir,” said the beggar. 

“Ha! ha!” roared Will, pocketing the two, and giving the beggar 
ashilling in return. “I thout thou wert a sloy beggar—lI’ve heered a such! 
There were a beggar once I’ve heered as said he were deaf and dumb— 
he’d forgotten to say blind and deaf. Oh! it’s a big world this. Go on, 
lad—substract thysen.” , 

Will took up his bag and proceeded to No. 20. 

“Ts there ony back-doors to these hooses?” asked Will of another 
policeman. 

“Who do you want?” inquired the officer, in return. 

“'T” back-door, I tell thee, lad.” 

“ Are you a servant ?” asked the officer. 

“No! Art thou?” 

“There's the harea bell, and there’s the kitchen,” said the officer, point- 
ing to both (with which he was no doubt well acquainted), moving himself 
on, and twirling a geranium in his gloved hand. 

“ Weel, I suppose I mun go doon these steps. Dang it, but it’s rum to 
go into th’ cellar afore ye can get into th’ house place.” 

Will knocked at the door, and when it was opened walked in, much to 
the astonishment of a couple of female domestics ; but evidently to the 
great delight of a familiar friend—old Mrs. Cantrill. 

“T’m glad to see thee, lad,” said the old woman, tottering towards Will 
by the aid of a stick; “though whether others will be so, in this grand 
place, I cannot say.” 

“ Niver fear,” said Will. 
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“Ah! times is changed since my poor man died,” said Mrs. Cantrill. 

“For th’ better, mother, for th’ better.” 

“ Aye, aye, if fine gownds and grand livin’ can do owt to mak folks 
happy. Let me look at thee, lad! Ah, thou brings back old times to one.” 

The two female domestics glanced mutual signs of pity and contempt 
upon Mrs. Cantrill and Will, and left the kitchen. 

“Hey! where’s them cherubums off to; they look as if they didna 
like one’s society.” 

“Oh! They’re not bad sort of lasses; but thou sees they’ve no sympathy 
with an old woman brought to dee away from th’ old house; I’ve heered 
them say I’m an ungrateful old creature.” 

“Weel, weel ; none of us can see wi’ th’ same eyes. But where’s 
Dorothy ?” 

“ Do you wish to see Miss Cantrill?” said one of the two domestics 
returning at this moment. 

“Aye, lass, I doo: bless her heart!” 

“Then come this way, sir, please.” 

Will followed his leader up a white flight of stone steps, then across a 
wide hall, then down a passage, and at the end was ushered into a pretty 
little room, where Dorothy Cantrill, who acted as housekeeper and com- 
panion to the lady of the house, was seated, with some fancy needlework 
before her. 


“ Bless thee! And how ist thou?” said Will, squeezing Dorothy’s 
hand, and giving her a kiss before Dorothy hardly knew where she 
was. 


“Dear, dear, how rough you are, Will,” she said, disengaging herself ; 
“and I declare you have been drinking brandy.” 

“Only in th’ coach and 7? this newfangled what-do-ye-cole-it, Puffin 
Billy; it was cowd, thou knaws, and I just took a bottle to sup on th’ 
road.” 

_ “And, T doubt not, you’ve supped it all.” 

“Well, I dur say,” said Will, laughing, “I should a been a oicicle if 
[hadna. Well, was you surprised to have a letter to say I was comin’?”” 

“ Rather,” said Dorothy. 

“ And are ye sorry I’ve come?” 

“ Well, I cannot say that I am ; but I wish you would not shout so, 
Will.” 

“ Aye—bless thee, Dorothy, I mun shake hands agean, thou looks so 
bonny,” and Will shook hands so long, that Dorothy began to think he 
would never leave off. 

‘ “Now, Will, take a seat, and see if you can sit still a few minutes.” 

“T will. Well, now, tell me, how’s Lucy?’ 

“Lucy!” exclaimed Dorothy. “ Dear me, Will—you must not call 
her by that name. Don’t you know she is my mistress? She is very 
well, thank God, and as beautiful as ever, though she’s not got such 
rosy cheeks as she had, Will.” 
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“ Aye, she oleways wos a beauty ; but what about th’ old sweatheart, 
Mester Jacob ?” 

“We hear nothing of him,” said Dorothy, sadly. 

“ Ah! it were a sad smash up oletogether, I’ve heered. Nobody knaws 
owt about Jacob at Middelton, or Cartown, though I could almost a swore 
I seed him tramping one day : but it couldna be him.” 

“TI don’t know that,” said Dorothy ; “I fear he is in very low water 
somewhere.” 

“Him i’ low watter? nowt at sort. "Why, that lad had enough brains 
for a prime minister. Him i’ low watter, Dorothy! He's ole reight 
somewhere.” 

“Do you think so?” said Dorothy, musing. 

“Ido. Thy mother doesn’t seem to care about this high life?’ said 
Will, interrogatively. 

“No,” said Dorothy ; “she is ever complaining : “I thought it was so 
kind of Lucy, as soon as she heard the good news, to insist on our all 
coming together to enjoy her good fortune. And ever since she has been 
my mistress she has been kindness itself, and mother has never wanted 
for anything, and yet not a day or night passes but she frets ; she will 
only sit up here now and then ; and you know, Will, I cannot be always 
in the servant’s hall, or I should soon lose my control over them: it is 
a sad, sad trouble to me,” and Dorothy looked as if she were going to cry. 

“Well, now, I'll tell thee what I’ve been thinking, Dorothy. I’ve 
gotten a proposition to mak.” 

“Not now, not now,” said Dorothy, rising. “You must have some- 
thing to eat first. And then I am going to assist the maid to dress my 
mistress for her first ball.” 

* * * * x * 

This visit of Will Tunster to Bathton occurred on the same day that 
Jacob Morriston tramped through the snow to Cartown; and just about 
the time that Jacob was leaving the gipsy hut, moved by the alarming 
words of the disguised Jennings, a dashing equipage drove up to Becking- 
ton Crescent, Bathton, and into it stepped the fair and charming mistress 
of that splendid establishment, accompanied by a military looking gentle- 
man, who was considerably her senior. The fashionable city was all agog 
with the excitement of that day’s event. It was a grand ball for a chari- 
table purpose. Everybody of note was there; and many who hoped to 
have been there were absent, including the daughters of the mayor of the 
city. His worship had been instrumental in projecting the affair. But the 
invitations were in the hands of “The Ball Committee ;” and the mayor 
had been weak enough to instruct his daughters to prepare themselves for 
the great event. Silly mayor! He was a wholesale haberdasher. When 
he sent for his tickets he was informed that one had been reserved for 
himself, in his official capacity. But tradespeople were not admitted to 
the Bathton balls! The mayor therefore declined to go; but that was no 
drawback to the event. You may be sure it did not interfere with the 
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dancing, or the dancers. The colour quadrilles were all that could be 
desired. Lady Frumpington’s set, and the Duchess of Dumpleton’s set, 
and the Hon. Mrs. Stiffintheback’s set, and Mrs. Glendower Highintheair’s 
set had been filled up for some weeks prior to the ball, and all of them had 
invited (without success) the beauty of Beckington Crescent to be “one of 
theirs ;” not that they liked her, but because the men had made her the 
rage, and gossip had set her up as the heroine of aromance. People “who 
knew all about it,” said she was not only the niece of Mr. Cavendish 
Thornton, but that she was otherwise connected with one of the highest 
families in the realm; that she had been found, when an infant, on a battle 
field; that she had been nurtured in obscurity ; and had not long since 
been raised to that high position she was made to adorn. So everybody 
wanted to dance with her, at this, her first appearance at the Bathton balls ; 
before the first quadrille was over, she was hated by nearly all the women 
in the room And Jacob Morriston was dreaming the night 
out in a gipsy hut. ™ 


(To be continued.) 
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THE NEW YEAR. 


BY LEILA. 


‘* Ring out the old, ring in the new, 
Ring happy bells, across the snow ; 
The year is going, let him go. 
Ring out the false, ring in the true. 
* * * * 
** Ring in the valiant man and free, 
‘The larger heart, the kindlier hand ; 
Ring out the darkness of the land, 
Ring in the Christ that is to be.” 
TENNYSON. 


Again we stand on the threshold of a New Year. We have bid a long 
farewell, for ever, to the old year, which now sleepeth quietly in that large 
mausoleum, the Past. It is gone from us with its many hopes and dis- 
appointments ; laden with numerous sorrows and joys, for the for-ever of 
time. Now we have began a new one, turned over a fresh page in our 
human book, as yet neither soiled nor blotted: Shall we not endeavour 
to keep it thus stainless? We have commenced a new era in our exist- 
ence: Shall we not try and make it better than the old,—a purer, wiser 
one? The New Year is blithe in its youthful freshness, shining in its 
unclouded sunshine, bringing with it new hopes, dispelling gloomy 
shadows, laden with good resolutions, which it utters so forcibly in our 
hearts : Shall we not listen to them, and make them our own ? 

As the Old Year was waning away, how many familiar scenes came 
back to us, and a thousand voices echoed from the grooves of the olden 
years. The days of yore arose with their shadowy train from the ocean 
of the Past ; phantom forms came forth from the ashes of the almost for- 
gotten long-ago, all rushing into our hearts, a motley throng, crowding in 
upon us, ere the Old Year had left us ; but they flew back, and brighter, 
fairer pictures took their place, as the chimes of the silver-voiced church- 
bells rang the New Year in. 

Fair New Year! around thee lingers a halo of joyous brightness: over 
young and old thou disperses cheerfulness and gladness, making sunshine 
in a thousand homes ; reviving with blithesome hopes many a drooping 
spirit ; making the burdens of the toil-worn, they who are, verily, the 
world-drudges, lighter, with thy kindly voice, that whispers of summer 
days which shall be theirs in the future. Ah! truly it is a season to be 
hailed and welcomed with delight, for over the whole world the New Year 
diffuses its own peculiar geniality. 





ON BOOKS AND THEIR USES. 


BY S. F. WILLIAMS, 
AUTHOR OF ‘‘ CRITICAL ESSAYS,”’ ETC. 


Books are the true history of man. They are biographies of the inner 
life. They deal with those deep things and principles of which visible 
actions and tangible realizations are but faint embodiments. Faint, we 
say, because there-is always a depth in the mind still unfathomed, a 
height still unreached, a breadth still unmeasured. An idea cannot be 
put into round and complete shape with absolute fullness. Underneath 
every action there is still some abstraction struggling for utterance. ‘There 
is still some ideal vision which has no adequate symbol in the material 
world ; for gross and earthly forms cannot embody, in all their entirety, 
those spiritual existences which we call conceptions of the mind. 
Practice is the working out of thought—the clothing of thought in a 
visible form. The thought is the primary thing, is the quality which 
gives character to the deed ; for the nature of an action is to be judged, 
not from the consequences of it, but from the motive and principle of it. 
The thought, at bottom, is the real, living, and enduring thing, of which 
actions are the outcome ; and so, while painting and sculpture, houses and 
machinery, temples and all structures, towns and cities, and the deeds of 
the day speak of what man does, books pre-eminently tell us what man is. 
The former, however, are not faint indexes to character, to what a man 
really is ; for they have all sprung from some inner principle, have had 
their cause and source from within ; and he rightly estimates their true 
essential worth, as revealers of the mind, who looks not upon them as 
cold and naked facts, but who sees the ideas they contain. Books repre- 
sent the mind ; and these external things just named are only efforts of 
the mind to reproduce its ideas in visible shapes. Books are the experi- 
ences of the soul; and we instinctively acknowledge them to be true 
when they correspond to our own feelings, and emotions, and thought. 
Much of our best English poetry is that which has the strongest and 
deepest sympathy with our common nature in all its phases of joy and 
sorrow, of hope and aspiration, of idea and emotion—that which most 
accords with our own experience. As, for instance, Tennyson’s “ In 
Memoriam ;” Burns’ songs and lyrical pieces; the majority of Words- 
worth’s poems. You shall know more of yourself from books than from 
any other utterance of the mind, whether painting, or sculpture, or 
architecture ; and those are the best books which do seem to rob you of 
your own possessions—which open to you the thoughts that slumber in 
your own soul. We shall know more of an author from his works than 
from anything, however great or striking, he may do in society. He may 
create an everlasting wonder, like the Colossus at Rhodes ; he may defend 
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a pass like Thermopyle with glorious bravery and heroic courage ; he 
may realize Alexander's proud ambition and be the conqueror of a world ; 
he may achieve a victory such as Waterloo ; by skill and fearless intrepidity, 
tempered with sound judgment, he may make himself a name like that of 
Hannibal and Epaminondas ; poets may sing of him in undying melody, 
sike Macaulay’s spirit-stirring “ Horatius,” and that vigorous “ Lay of the 
Battle of Naseby,” wherein are the very fire and impetuosity of battle itself : 
but what are these to the paintings of Raphael and Angelo, of Titian and 
Murillo—to the works of Plato and Bacon and Locke—to the poetry of 
Homer and Dante, of Shakespeare and Tennyson? I mean, not what we 
often mean, what are they in relative value /—but what are they as indexes 
of man, the thinking spirit? The former are great triumphs, and demand 
highly intellectual qualities, but to these endowments must be superadded, 
as essential conditions of success, certain physical faculties, such as mus- 
eular nerve and steady fixed eye. Napoleon said: “ My hand was not at 
the extremity of my arm ; it was immediately connected with my head.” 
The two things united: the one to design—the other to execute ; the 
one to think—the other to do ; the one to plot and arrange—the other 
to perform what the brain schemes. Men gild with the tinsel which they 
call “glory” the winning of an empire by martial prowess, the taking of a 
city, the triumph over an enemy; but these are poor and unenviable 
achievements when compared with the revolutions wrought, the effects 
produced, and the vast, immeasurable, and illimitable influence of books. 
See how Homer for his poems is held in superior and deeper admiration 
than Ceesar for his conquests! The one is an assertion of greater physical 
might ; the other, rightly directed and inspired from on high, is the 
resistless power of truth. The latter, the pure productions of the mind, 
the children of intense thought and rigorous discipline, require deeper and 
more subtile intellectual powers than the former. Yet not for this reason 
alone are these two classes of achievements so different from each other as 
indicating the creator of them. From the former we know scarcely any- 
thing of the man’s inner life; but from books we learn, for guidance, for 
strength, for warning, for wise counsel, for ennoblement, the whole history 
of the soul. Its calm and pensive thought, its quiet meditations, its rapt 
contemplations shall fall upon you sweet and welcome as the moonlight, 
and fragrant as the breath of new hay: its fervid and intense passions 
shall rouse and excite you like ocean’s rear: its brilliant periods shall 
hold and fascinate you like a magician’s resistless spell, and their splendour 
shall dazzle like a boundless Oriental sky, as in Burke, in Macaulay, in 
“Lalla Reokh :” its strugglings and warfares, its Appolyon fights between 
good and evil, shall now stir you like battle’s excitement, and now appeal 
to your deepest thought, now submit themselves to your judgment, and 
now call your reason inte severest exereise : its holy songs shall rest upon 
you serene as the hallowed Christian Sabbath : its poetry shall kindle in 
you strong yearnings and high aspirations for the good and true ; it shall 
lay before you in witching and undying melody the beauties of nature ;. 
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it shall discover for you glories that you did not see in objects of the 
senses ; it shall sing to you both wild, and weird, and sublime oratorios, 
wherein shall be blended, in one harmonious whole, the chirp and note 
of bird, the serene quiet of wood and valley, the hiss and patter of rain, 
the deep murmur and roar of ocean, the fierce and angry booming rush of 
whirlwind, the calm and stillness of solitude, the magnificence of sunrise 
and beauty of night, the luxury of summer, the full-grown richness of 
autumn, and the gloomy sternness of winter. So various are the notes in 
the music of poetry ; so vast and abundant its treasures. See, now, what 
exhaustless plenteousness there is for you! What broad acres of ripe 
golden harvests to gather in, storing up the wheat, scattering far away 
the chaff! What realms for you to explore, not listlessly, and flying from 
realm to realm, but with slow and thoughtful lingering steps, and eyes 
that see/ What prodigal provisions for you, some nourishing, some 
baneful, some strengthening, some poisoning! And yet—how singular ! 
—in all this multifariousness, in this harvest-sowing, this realm-founding, 
this provision-giving, we may trace the same power and the same nature. 
In the infinite variety of books, it is still and for ever Man in his many 
phases that is revealed; and the best books, the most pleasurable books, 
are those which say the thought that lies nearest our own mind, and 
express the feeling that is close to our own heart. It is coming back to 
the thought with which we started out—that a book is a written life of 
the active soul that conceived it. Thus you see that every good book is 
personal, answers to the necessities and the entire inner life of man the 
individual, isolated from his fellows, as well as of men as classes ; because 
truth in a book, in a sermon, in a painting, in a sculpture, is life con- 
verted or resolved into thought. Here is a book, written years, and 
perhaps centuries ago, so full of that fine subtile thing named humanity, 
that we welcome it as a warm-hearted friend ; for, verily, it tells us what 
we thought were secrets enwrapped in our own bosoms. With what 
deep and unspeakable joy we read some of these old books, because they 
come right home to our own souls! With what thrills of delight do we 
read an old poet when we find that, by wondrous intuition, he is true 
to what is in you and me! How strange it seems! Here, in my study, is 
a man who lived in the body some centuries back, but who spoke so truly 
that his words contain your and my thinking, and the remotest posterity 
will echo them. So, Chaucer will ever delight us; so, Shakespeare will 
ever remain the profound seer into human life. 

These desultory observations contain suggestions as to the character 
of the books which should form our chief study. Of course, there are 
certain studies which are indispensable, and to the pursuance of which any 
word of mine is superfluous—history and the exact sciences. The incal- 
culable worth of these is already highly valued ; but of the rightful use 
and office of history in the education of the mind, and of the true reading 
of it, I shall presently have somewhat to say. Meanwhile, let us consider 
what kind of books should occupy our principal attention. And here it 
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will be well to state that there must be no prejudice in our reading, 
for prejudice is so much contraction of mind, and prevents growth. 
“ Narrowness of intellect and heart, this is the degradation from which 
all culture aims to rescue the human being,” says Channing. The liberal 
heart is the most open to good influences, and the most likely to receive 
the rich gifts which the best books have to bestow ; and he who half- 
shuts his mind may possibly refuse an angel admittance. Yours must be 
the broad mind that gives back sixty-fold fruit for that which it receives, 
like the green fields that have sunshine and storm, soft dews and pitiless 
rain, warmth and cold, and then prodigally yield of the fruits of the earth. 
Largeness of soul is a noble, priceless virtue ; but prejudice is a littleness, 
and unworthy of man. We must grow above it ; we must grow beyond 
it ; we must look upon it as so much blindness, and therefore defect and 
disease. So much prejudice as a man has, so much of unhealthiness 
there is in his mind, and so much of injustice in his views. Let him 
speak a word, and its undue bias is fatal to its effectiveness. But, let 
him bring to his studies an open soul ; let him be free to receive whatso- 
ever the ages have to say to him ; let him welcome alike to the judgment- 
throne of his reason the old and the new, the established and the doubtful, 
the settled and the speculative, and, guided by the Spirit of all Truth, 
but not otherwise, his nature shall be ennobled, and in him shall be a 
deep and wise belief. Did the Almighty,” says Lessing, “holding in 
his right hand ‘Truth,’ and in his left ‘Search after Truth,’ deign to 
proffer me the one I might prefer; in all humility, but without hesi- 
tation, I should request ‘Search after Truth.’” Be not tyrannized by 
accepted dogmas ; but come with “questions on thy lips” to the consider- 
ation of every matter that is not beyond the province and reach of 
reason. Yet not with questions only : come with a loving and reverent 
spirit in search of truth, and she shall shine upon you, to-day in single 
gleams, to-morrow in steady rays, and presently in torrents of light. 

This catholic soul we must bring to the reading of books; and the 
character of the books must correspond to those universal sympathies. 
Necessity will often send us to class-books, to works that are specially 
addressed to men as divided into corporate bodies, trades, sections, and 
denominations of all kinds, and not to manas a whole ; but these works 
must not be the entirety, or the chief of our reading, or we shall be 
partial thinkers. We may speak the truth as far as it goes, but not the 
whole truth. You must not be bounded by these limits, whatever 
good you may receive within them. You must raise yourself above 
these private books ; for the more you grow, the more wisely will you 
use them also. You will then see their true value from your broader 
view, and larger affection. While they have their place and their in- 
calculable worth, we must have for constant companions books that know 
no sect or party—books that, as Emerson says, ‘“ communicate heroic 
sentiments, noble biographies, melodious verse, and the conclusions of 
history.” Universality is the prine clement of true literature. Men, 
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in divisions, are circumscribed ; man, the one and everywhere the same 
mind, is the great study, as both Pope and Wordsworth have sung ; 
and those books we should read most which are universal in their 
nature and application. In works of this kind there is truth for us all; 
deep, general, vital truth, not shaped into creeds, and fitted into thirty- 
nine articles by human ingenuity, often by human perversion ; but as 
far-reaching as the sun’s beams. All true poetry is of this character ; 
hence the ready consent and the deep affection we yield to poet’s music. 
Hence, too, the instant ennoblement from contact with a melodious singer. 

Adopting the principle here indicated as a guide in our reading, we 
should make history the basis of our studies of books. Of course, this 
advice will not suit every taste. 1 know not what advice would be so 
manysided as to meet with the exact and willing obedience of every one. 
In Gibbon’s words : “ The constitution of minds differs like that of bodies ; 
the same regimen will not suit all. Each individual ought to study his 
own.” Perhaps these means do not accord with your inclinations—do 
not satisfy the thirst of your mind. Well then, I would not rob you of 
your individuality by dragging you to this as toa task. I would rather 
say, with Channing, “unfold yourself freely.” Not, however, loosely, by 
taking erratic excursions. Have some law and rule of reading. “ Let 
us,” says Gibbon, “ read with method, and propose to ourselves an end to 
which all our studies may point.” But, next to mathematics, no study 
is calculated to discipline the mind so effectively as that of history ; nor 
can any study acquaint us so fully and deeply with man, in his many 
passions and ambitions, in the motives that have impelled him to do ; for 
here, in the record of his actions, you may trace the spiritual forces at 
work. What a far-stretching panorama is history, wherein you may see 
in all their warmth and vitality the secret springs and inner movements 
which are the fathers of action! Here we may see what Schelling well 
calls the “‘ centre of humanity,” and may watch it expanding to its utmost 
development, Virtue is here in its beautiful, brilliant colours ; vice in 
its black hues: the one with its angel face ; the other with its hideous, 
repulsive countenance. Patriotism with its purity, and self-sacrifice, and 
ardent devotion ; selfishness with its despicable meanness, have their 
manifestations. Heroism and cowardice are here alike displayed. 
Honesty and fraud are here faithfully recorded. History is a long cata- 
logue of the goodness and badness of man. To develop the idea of Alexis 
Monteil : “ Whatever has been done,” of a thousand-fold character, from 
an infinity of motives, “history narrates.” History is therefore imperish- 
able wealth ; opens to us the human heart in its nakedness, and stripped 
of surroundings ; shows us in their manifold play those subtile essences 
called causes ; and “gives us,” as Owen Feltham puts it, “the scenes of 
human life, that by their actings we may learn to correct and improve.” 
The best bestowmeat, then, that history has to give, is not to furnish us 
with facts, the outward achievements of man, but to inspire and guide 
us to the study of those inner principles that have produced the facts, 
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and that have actuated men in all ages. He who is satisfied with the 
mere record of occurrences loses the prime advantage to be gained, and 
is ignorant of the vital lessons to be learnt. We must not stop short at 
remembering the events in nations, but must pursue these events to their 
invisible and deep sources, that we may see their relation to, and their 
outgrowth from, a general truth. For all history is the biography of 
man. We must not occupy ourselves entirely with the particulars and 
minutie of history, but must harmonize all details in their one cause 
and centre, that we may see them all to be unfoldings of a fixed and 
universal principle. For the multitude of petty things are varied mani- 
festations of certain cardinal attributes of man. Truly does Dryden say : 
* All history is only the precepts of moral philosophy reduced into 
examples.” But for this reason, for this deep moral significance which 
gives life to a departed age, history “is a most pleasant school of wisdom.” 
Locke, too, saw this true meaning and value of it when he called it “a 
picture of the world, and the nature of mankind.” As a practical illustra- 
tion of philosophical history, and of piercing through facts to great 
underlying principles, I may mention Carlyle’s “ French Revolution.” 

Of the same species as history, and a more delightful study, is 
biography. What sublime impulses do the stories of men’s lives give! 
They shadow forth the possibilities of our nature. They provoke us to 
high deeds and like achievements. They awaken yearnings to attain to 
the same loftiness of character; and their‘ best effect is to enlarge and 
liberalize us—to elevate us above the narrow to the unconfined—to show 
us that, great as men have been, we also have a distinct individuality and 
independence which are supreme over all things. Strengthening and 
exalting are these teachings, and full of consolation in hours of doubt, 
and struggle, and heaviness of heart. The value of biography is exactly 
that of history—not to deify the individual, or to make prominent certain 
distinctions of character, but to incite us always to the study of great 
truths, and of the universal attributes of man. It is to deliver us from 
the individual and the particular, and to enlarge us. It is ever the 
same sublime truth of an indissoluble unity and harmony running through 
all men and all time. So that he who reads the story of Milton as a 
thing totally separate from that of Homer, or Dante, or Bacon, does not 
reap the fruit of biography. The wise reader is he who weds these frag- 
ments into a whole, and sees the grand spiritual connection. 

After history and biography, which build up and strengthen the 
mind, which are its solid support and nutriment, come those books 
which belong to what is denominated, pure literature—poetry, criticism, 
essays, fiction. Our debt to these is immense. Poetry appeals to, and 
has its subjective essence in, that part of our nature, which, as Schlegel 
says, is higher than reason—our moral being, our emotional nature, our 
imagination. Its sphere, studded with objects “ passing fair and beauti- 
ful,” is far above the terra firma of logic. It is a spiritual, even celestial 
thing ; and it has blessed this busy world with hours of rich and pro- 
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found joy. It has clothed the sights of the senses with immortal beauty. 
I know not how mighty and beneficent is its influence : how it has given 
greatest delight—how it has surrounded the lowliest things of life with 
the charm and commanding grandeur of the moral sentiment—how it has 
taught wisdom and sung vital truth in melodious language—how it has 
harmonized the ideal and the real, and wedded, in words of sweet music, 
the seen and the unseen—how it has awakened whatever is noble and 
lofty in our bosoms—how it has exercised power over man in all con- 
ditions, and has suggested what science has discovered, and reason 
subsequently proved, and formal enactments made law, and society ex- 
perienced—how it has hallowed our affections, and chanted in strains, 
as of another world, the aspirations of our common nature, and syllabled 
those yearnings, hopes, and dreams which are universal in the human soul. 

Such are the chief subjects ranged under the indefinite term of books 
for general reading—history, biography, pure literature. The question now 
arises : How are we to read? The answer is contained in these words : 
Read with intense thought and studiousness. We have judgment: let us 
weigh every sentence. We have reason: let us prove all things, holding 
fast that which is good. We have the power to think: let us ponder and 
meditate—brood over the printed pages that are heavy with brain and 
warm with feeling. We must not surrender ourselves to another man’s 
guidance, but assert our right to think, to reject and receive, and our 
spiritual independence, in the face of all the books ; for the soul is greater 
and more priceless than all its creations. Indiscriminate admiration, blind 
yielding betrays a weakness, warps our own efforts, enchains us in base 
slavery, and is death to our own powers and energies. We must not be 
allured, into this bondage ; we must not be tempted by any man, charm 
he never so wisely, into the vassalage and dishonesty of robing ourselves 
in his raiment. Let us take him for whatsoever he is worth, but not to 
control us, so as to rob us of personality. If he sing beautifully, let us 
listen with glad heart and loving spirit, but with thoughtful minds ; for 
no book can be intelligently appreciated and impartially judged that is not 
considered and digested. If he argue well or ill, let us test his logic by 
an appeal to our reason. Accept nothing thoughtlessly, though it fasci- 
nate you with eloquence, or move you with burning, spirit-stirring words. 
Otherwise, books will be an injury instead of a blessing; they will afflict 
you with mental blindness instead of illumining you with light. By over- 
influence the book will absorb you, and you will become non-existent. 
Cultivate then the searching habit of mind. 

Having now indicated in what spirit we should read, we pass on to 
consider the use of books, the end of all this careful and diligent study. 
It is a question which you must frequently have asked yourself—what are 
books for? What is the purpose of them all? What is the high good 
they have to give to you and me? Again to quote Channing, who puts 
the matter into one short and suggestive sentence: “ The end of the study 
of books is not in the books, but in the mind.” Their best benefit is not 
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knowledge, but inspiration. They have served their highest aim when 
they have induced the soul to express itself in its own words, whether 
rough or graceful—when they have caused the mind to give forth its 
natural refulgent light. Accumulation of knowledge, a storing up of 
materials, are not the greatest gifts for you: books have other and nobler 
help than filling the memory with facts and dates. They hint and 
beget ideas. ‘The use of our reading is to aid us in thinking,” says 
Gibbon. Books are to be as light is to the night: to make the morning 
of your being dawn, until your mind shall grow to noon, gathering splen- 
dour in its course, and then setting, not in reflected brilliance, but in your 
own flame-lit realms. In other words, the true action of books on the inner 
life is expansion, growth, and not mere accession of knowledge. The 
events of history, the grand deeds which have made epochs and eras in the 
world do their best service when they open to you the treasures of the soul, 
and arouse you to unsleeping strength. Their value lies in their assertion 
of human power, and in their exciting suggestion that I also must do and 
be. They expand the soul. The culture of the memory, the learning of a 
book as of a catechism, is a mechanical deed. First, seek enlargement 
of your being : the accumulation of information is a secondary benefit. 

But, higher than the end of books, is the sublime purpose you are to 
make these instruments subserve—the cause of humanity, of moral 
exaltation, of God. They are to incite you to reproduce in a thousand 
ways. Creation is the final aim and ultimate issue of books. You, 
either by direct acts, or by a silent, strong, and resistless influence—an 
influence rendered the more powerful by your joyful communion with 
wise spirits—are to aid, and must aid in the work of human culture. It 
is your priceless duty to bring the human into harmony with the divine 
life. It is yours not to leave in a sinful quietude the power derived 
from your intercourse with works of the intellect, but with profound joy 
to exert it in the salvation of the world. Such work is an ineffable glad- 
ness. ‘Though you are unconscious of it, you ever carry about you a 
spiritual force mightier than any external strength. You are under the 
most binding of obligations to see to it that this force leads in the 
direction of truth and virtue. You should feel the obligation to be an 
unspeakable delight. Your life has no pettiness and tininess even in its 
minutest details ; for your whole bearing is itself to be an exposition of 
the divine laws. You are to illustrate always the beauty and the justice 
of these laws. You are bravely to assert them by language and deed, in 
peace and war, in quiet home and busy city; and therein, in your 
integrity, and the consciousness of duty discharged, you shall have 
deepest happiness, and a glorious reward. With these sacred duties upon 
you, you will find in the best books noble provocations to their fulfilment. 
Listen to the admonitions of these books. Use them for the ennobling 
of human nature. While they exalt you, imparting power, gladness, and 
light, pour your rays upon the world’s dark night, that the morning of 
the spiritual life may universally dawn in the hearts of all men. 





A NOTE ON THE STORY OF BOVINIAN. 
BY J. 0. HALLIWELL, F.R.S. 


I cannot discover that the most industrious of our bibliographers ever 
heard of, much less met with, the curious old chap-book I am now about 
to notice; and what makes the extreme rarity of it singular is, that it 
is a continuation of one of the best known and most common of all our 
old story-books. I picked it up I don’t know where some years ago, and 
cannot find a notice of any other copy. Here is its title :— , 


“The most Pleasant History of Bovinian, being an addition to that 
most delighted History of Crispine and Crispianus, never before Printed : 
‘*Though all things suffer by the hand of fate, 

I hope true worth will never out of date. 
“ London, Printed for John Stafford, and are to be sold at his house at 
the George at Fleetbridge, 1656.” 


Delighted is here put for delightful, as in some other old books. The 
present little volume is in black-letter, with woodcuts. It has a small 
woodcut on the title-page, and a large one on a whole page, of “ Bovinian 
the shooemaker.” The dedication is signed “ H. W.,” and is addressed to 
“my worthy Friend, Emanuel Bradly of Huntington, in the Hunting- 
ton, a noble Member of the Gentle Craft.” It is evidently intended as a 
supplement to the History of Crispin and Crispianus, being called the 
sixteenth chapter, and ‘The famous History of Bovinian a Shoomaker, 
being the full relation of all his brave adventures and exploytes which he 
did for the honor of England and for the Gentle Craft: The manner how, 
the time when, and the places where, shall be exactly set forth in this 
Renowned History, which is called the latter part of the Gentle Craft 
by L. P.” 


The Introduction or Epistle to the Reader.—Courteous Readers and 
Hearers, I have invited you to take notice, that, in the Reigne of King 
Adelstone there lived a noble-minded shoomaker, whose name was 
Bovinian, being the true begotton sun of a worthy English knight, and 
his mother was a vertuous lady ; they were very religious, and given to 
distribute every day charity to the poor; moreover they were such, that 
they cloathed the naked, fed the hongry, visited the prisoners, sucker'’d 
the widows and relieved the fatherlesse: With many other good deeds 
that belonged to Christians to doe, they were true to their trust, faithfull 
to their friends, mercifull to their enemies, and loving to their neighbours. 
jut fickle fortune that was always an enemie to vertue, turned her wheele 
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round, and became so bitter an object unto them, that they became 
exceeding poor, for by the chance of wars, and change of times, they had 
their goods taken from them, and their lands also confiscate, insomuch 
that at the last, they were forced to fly their country to save their lives, 
and leave their young sun Bovinian to the mercy of the world, who after- 
wards was bound printis to a shooemaker in Kingstone-upon-Thames, and 
became so excellent in his poynts of workmanship, that he was sent for 
to the Court, where he behaved himself so well, that he was most dearely 
beloved of all the Lords and Ladies that belonged to the King, ard was 
a man so famous for valour, that he conquered many of the Danes, and 
subdued the King’s enemies, and how the King advanced him to honor 
you shall hear. 

How Bovinian went into Ireland, and how he conquered and slew three 
mighty Gyants, and so won the field from the Earle of Tyrone.—Bovinian 
having behaved himself so well in the English warres, that he was 
admired at through all the world that had heard of his fame, and having 
subdued the Danish rebbels in the south part of England, he hearing that 
there was a designe to go for Ireland against the Earle of Tyrone, who 
was then in redinesse to come into England with a powerfull army, having 
made a vow to slaughter and destroy all men, women, and children that 
should in any case stand to oppose him. Wherefore, then, the King made 
Bovinian the chief commander over five thousand gallant English men, 
and so with all speed sent them over into Ireland, which newes no sooner 
came to the Earle of Tyrone, but he presently prepared to give them 
battell, and so did accordingly, and with an army consisting of 3000 wild 
Irish, they fell upon our English forces, thinking to have swollowed them 
up at a mouthful, which when the noble Generall Bovinian perceived, he 
encouridged his souldiers with these words as followeth—* All you that 
are brave English men, that are here my followers and fellow-souldiers, 
I desire you to show yourselves in your colours, and be courageous, and 
since we came hither to fight, let us not run away like cowards ; what 
though the number of men be ten for one, yet may our hearts be ten for 
one more valiant than theirs, which thing being well considered of, our 
number is as great as theirs. Therefore betake you to your swords with 
speed, and we ere long shall make Tyrone to bleed.” 

When Bovinian had ended his speech, they presently began to fight, 
wherein for the space of two hours our English men had achieved the 
greatest conquest that ever was known from the beginning of the Irish 
warres, for there were above twelve thousand of the Irish slaine in that 
place, and but that three score men killed and wounded of our English, in 
which bloody conflick was the Earle of Tyrone taken prisoner, and the 
remainder of his army ran away over bogs and through woodes to save 
their lives, our English men still pursuing them and putting all that they 
could to take the sword. Amongst the rest one thing was to be wondred 
at, the three huge and mighty gyants which came from America to aide 
the Earle of Tyrone in his warres, were not able to run over the bogs, 
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but in their running away, the weight of their bodies were so heavy, that 
they stuck fast in the bogs, and could not get out, which, when Bovinian 
perceived, he ventred upon them with the hazzard of his own life, and 
after he had kild them, he cut of their heads and brought them into 
England for a present to the King. 


HAP. xvV1.— The pleasant History of Bovinian, and, firsi of all, his com- 
tng to the Court with shooes, preserved King Adelstone from the cruelty of 
certaine Rebels that came to put out his eyes, for which service the King 
made him one of his Guard.—In the Reigne of Adelstone, anno 930, 
who was crowned at Kingstone, anno 925, a Prince of great policy, re- 
ncowned in his disereete government, prosperous in his warres, and success- 
full in the bringing of this Kingdome to a monarchicke government, he 
expelled the Danes, subdued the Rebbles, and quieted those distempered 
spirits that sought the ruine of the State. This admired Prince, whose 
very name was a terrour to all his enemies, was neverthelesse maligned by 
unquiet and rebellious men, of lost and desperate fortunes, who, conspired 
against him, of whom Elfredus was the chiefe ringleader, who, with his 
complices, had complotted together to fall upon the King’s person, at 
Winchester, and there to put out his eyes, if not to take away his life 
also ; and for that purpose approached to his royall pallace, at such a 
time, when the King had fewest of his Nobles and Courtiers about him. 
‘They entred in with as much privacy as they could; and being entred 
within the King’s Court ; part of them stayed below in the pallace yard, 
the rest posted from one chamber to another, looking for the King, who 
at last met with one Bovinian, a journeyman shoomaker, who had newly 
brought shooes to the Court and was returning home. Him they ques- 
tioned where the King was, who in seeing them come in such a hostile 
manner, ‘*‘ Why do you aske me (quoth he), a poore mechanicke, do you 
thinke I can tell? but (quoth he), I will do you what service in it | can, 
please you to give me leave.” Then he began to sing, as followeth, leap- 
ing and dansing before them : 

“* Come along Champions, I will leade the way, 
To bring you where you shal] King Adelstone see, 
The King to your hands when J shall betray, 
I know you will give me a bountifull fee, 
Come away, come away, but come not too neare me, 
For I’1 lay about me you neede not to feare me. 


** Let me go before, I’] worke for your fame, 
A skirmidge Il warrant you ere you depart, 
Such as shall get Bovinian a name ; 
Cut of my head if | play not my part, 
Come away, come away, etc, 
‘* Though I be a mechanicke, a shoomaker poore, 
Yet have I ere now, two lusty knaves tamed, 
I have made a stout fellow to run in a dore, 
Whilst I have an other well cojelled and lamed, 
Then come away, etc.” 
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Thus he walked before them still singing, “Come away, come away,” 
untill he came within a chamber of the King ; then he turned his facie 
upon them, and called to them to be still, bidding them to stand. In 
the meanwhile he stept in, and slapt to the Dore, and boulted it fast on 
the inside, ere they could any of them recover themselves to come nearé 
him: and passing through, he went into the presence-chamber before the 
King ; Crying Treason, Treason, a company of Rebbels, most gracious 
Soveraigne, quoth he, are come to surprise your person. Then divers 
Courtiers hearing, approached before the King, of whom Bovinian the 
shoomaker required weapons to be given him, so the King caused @ 
sword to be brought to him, and he marched with-divers that were of the 
Court about the King; but King Adelstone himselfe abode still in the 
Chamber with some few, having all the dores fast locked and boulted 
about him. When Bovinian with the Courtiers were come downe into 
the Pallace yard, there they found Elfredus his company that was left 
below, on whom they fell, Bovinian being the first that set on, the rest 
following him with brave courages ; but Bovinian was so valarous, and 
fought so stoutly, that they fell before him like grass before the sith ; he 
smote them to the ground, and trampled them under his feete, as if they 
had beene only images, and not living men ; and when Elfredus with the 
rest was come downe out of the Chamber, and saw such a massacre of 
them, they thought it no boote to stay, but all fled, and well was it for 
Elfredus himselfe that he could so escape. For all those that could not 
flie, were either slaine or executed (as Treators) before the Court gate. 
But Bovinian received a deepe wound in his side, yet such was his stout 
courage, that in his fury, during the fight he made nothing of it, as if he 
had not felt it: but afterwards he found himself very faint (for he had 
bled much) and therefore was carefully carried in. And when the King 
heard of his valour, and how he was wounded, he gave great charge to 
his owne chyrurgians to be carefull of him: as they tendred his favour 
so they came to him, and stanched the bleeding, and used the best art 
they could for the cure thereof. lfredus he fled to Rome, thinking there 
to purge himselfe by his oath before the Pope, who did there with a most 
hold and impudent face protest that he had no intent at all to do any 
offence to his Soveraigne, but whilest he was taken this oath in Saint 
Peter's Church, he suddenly fell downe to the ground, being not able to 
rise againe of himselfe, from the place againe where he lay! which judg- 
ment how terrible it was to the beholders, let all men judge: So they 
tooke him up, and carried him away, but within three dayes he died 
miserably. 





(To be continued.) 









































SNOW FAIRIES. 
THE STORY OF A CHRISTMAS TRANSFORMATION. 


BY H. P. 
s 
—] Ee 
e Drawine his breath very hard through his teeth, and settling his chin 
a and as much of his nose into the woollen wrapper as that elastic article 
18 could be coaxed into accommodating, he butted his head at the storm 
18 and determined that he wouldn’t be beat. 
d It was a valorous resolve, but appeared to have no effect whatever on 
to his assailants, who buffeted him in the face, and tried to trip him up by 
ft clinging to his boot soles ; effected a lodgment in his ears, and slid into 
st his poll; and even in time crept further down under his linen, making 
nd inquiries how he liked it ; and the answer they got that they were more 
he bold than welcome, didn’t seem to affect them in the least. The respeet- 
ey able Mr. Curmudgeon was scandalized: he wasn’t accustomed to such 
he treatment. Not that he didn’t deserve it; but all men don’t get their 
of deserts, especially when they are of the Curmudgeon family—it is sv 
for respectable. 
not And it might have been challenged in vain to produce a more respect- 
te. able representative than Mr. Simon Curmudgeon, member of the Guild of 
out (iood Samaritans, which, combining business with philanthropy, addresses 
he itself to the relief of “ persons in distressed circumstances.” Sums of from 
had five pounds to five thousand are always at the service of the needy—on 
ing adequate security ; and if the favoured recipient is sometimes tempted to 
. to think, when settling day comes, that the return exacted leaves no large 
Our balance of gratitude over—why he learns an independence of feeling which 
art must surely be cheaply purchased at a cost of only 30 per cent. Of this 
here fraternity Mr. Curmudgeon was a member and an ornament. He was the 
nost soul of punctuality, never having failed to pay a debt to the day; but 
any neither had he ever been known to grant a day’s respite to a backward. 
alte debtor: so that commercial morality could not have put its finger on a 
le to blot in his ledger—scarcely a bad debt. More than this: Mr Curmud- 
udg- geon always had capital to invest, and seldom wanted for sagacity to invest 
they it securely ; attributes which together constitute the highest crucial test 
died of respectability, since the respectable firm of Weare, Thurtell, and Hunt 
drove the last gig off the road. 1 
There had, indeed, becn a period in which Simon indulged in one 
trifling investment that was not quite satisfactory in a commercial view. 
But that period was long since past, and, as he believed, the account 





closed ; and he took it much amiss that he should be importuned to 
re-open it now. The investment in question was very limited in its 
nature, being confined to a little orphan niece ; but as far as it went, and 
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on Simon’s system of book-keeping, a dead loss. This niece had been 
transplanted «a child to her uncle’s hearth and board, and uninvited, 
and quite unauthorized, planted herself in his heart. And as the desert 
flower moistens the soil that gives it standing-room with the dews its 
own nature attracts, so the little blue-eyed Alice repaid the protection 
afforded her by making green one little spot in the very sandy region 
where she rooted. But there cume a violent uprooting of the plant, and 
the soil relapsed to original desert ; for Alice committed the one unpar- 
donable fault in the eyes of that Respectability of which her uncle was 
such an impeccable representative,—she married a man who had nothing 
to endow her with but love. “ Without a penny—without a penny !” was 
the formula Simon hourly repeated to himself, to exorcise the phantoms of 
memory and affection which installed themselves in the vacant seat by his 
now solitary fireside, and often persisted in sharing his pillow through the 
watches of the night. He resolutely turned his back upon the girl ; but. 
failed to find that manceuvre equivalent to ejecting her from his thoughts. 
Often, in receiving the rough services and chuff answers of his sole 
attendant Thottles—a domestic factotum of the male gender, whom 


Curmudgeon preferred from a dread of woman’s wasteful ways—these 
thoughts found vent in a sigh. 


“Umph!” yrunted the unsympathizing Thottles—“ Stocks down 
agin?” for the servant could read his master’s nature only in the miserly 


habits it had become encrusted with. 


Thottles— Jeremiah Thottles by favour of godfathers and godmothers, 
but Jerry by usage of a base coin-clipping world—suggested the impression 
of having undergone a baptism in fog, and afterwards taken kindly to the 
baptismal element of his own free will, when arrived at years of discre- 
tion. He did his sponsors the credit of never forgetting what was due to 
the name they had given him by any unseemly liveliness ; and nature 
seconded his efforts. Fifty years had done very little more for Jerry’s 
lank form than stretching it to such a degree of tenuity as made it a 
standing wonder no provision had been made for its doubling up in the 
middle like a joiner’s rule, for convenience of stowage. As of Jack’s 
wonderful beanstalk, the prime marvel was, that it didn’t give over climb- 
ing and take to creeping. But, not to be distanced in this race for the 
clouds, his face elongated till it bore the resemblance of a lozenge escutcheon 
crowning a Venetian mast. Length, indeed, seemed the sole proportion 
employed in Jerry’s frame or features ; for even his eyes did their best to 
preserve the family likeness, though from their position forbidden to indulge 
it in the same direction. To make up for that, they ran so far away from 
one another towards their outer corners, as to elicit the remark, that for 
such near neighbours they were the most distant acquaintances conceiv- 
able. Thottles’s demeanour was in pleasing harmony with his person, 
which being given to a wriggling, serpentine motion, perhaps a natural effect 
of mechanical laws on such an unstable elevation, was highly suggestive 
of wringing himself out. In speech he mantained a morose independence, 
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which his master put up with for two reasons: one, he was very doubtful 
of being able to find a substitute for Jerry in his multifarious duties ; the 
other, he had hit upon a way of making a profit out of his servant’s lapses 
of good manners. “My poor Thottles!” he would mutter, on any excess 
of licence assumed by that reckless individual, “I fear your digestion 
is deranged : fasting is the best physic: I prescribe a dose for you, to 
be taken to-morrow at breakfast time ;” thereby vindicating his dignity 
and economizing his house-keeping at one stroke—a Curmudgeon policy 
which doubtless needs only to be more widely known to have many imitators. 
Thottles digested his fast as well as he could, and took his revenge as 
opportunity offered. And thus lived on this strange pair, like snarling 
curs in a leash, with never a kindly hand to sooth their rough dispositions, 
from the day that Alice passed over the threshold with an injunction 
never to cross it again. 

Fourteen or fifteen years passed so, in which interim Alice mace 
many attempts at reconciliation with her uncle, asking him only to for- 
give and be friends; for she felt no need of anything else while her 
husband’s love remained to her. Perhaps if she had ever been in a 
position to say to her uncle, that the poor man had grown rich, these 
efforts had not been in vain; but love abode under one roof, and riches 
kept themselves to the other—an equitable distribution of the crumbs 
into which happiness is broken up that all may get a taste. But when 
death robbed Alice of her share, and left her with an only child in cir- 
cumstances which almost turned that blessing into a curse, she felt’ com- 
pelled to appeal to the sole natural tie left her, for preservation from 
homelessness and starvation. She wrote humbly, and prayed him tv 
visit her, since she was forbidden to go to him. 

It went against the grain with Simon to comply.; for the quicksilver 
is not more sensitive to a threatened atmospheric change, than the miser's 
purse to a menaced attack. Yet he could scarcely refuse to see her under 
the circumstances, without the risk of incurring an odium it was no part 
of the policy of so respectable a man to give the world an opportunity 
of casting on him. It would not do to have it said that he refused to visit 
his niece in her distress ; but money was another thing; the world had 
a fellow-feeling on that point, which made it very tenacious of passing 
judgment on a refusal to part with it by any of its respectable pos- 
sessors. Simon felt fortified in this belief, and then set about emptying 
his pockets; a precaution he might have spared had he thoroughly 
known his own nature; but it was a principle with him, in the applica- 
tion of which he never wearied, that we are never so safe from temptation 
as when it is out of reach. His present application of it was character. 
istic—to start on a mission of charity with empty pockets ! 

In a mean tenement of a northern suburb sat a solitary female, listen- 
ing intently to every foot-fall on the little-frequented pavement. Holding 
her breath as footsteps approached, and bending forwards in eagerness at 
a slackening pace, only to sink back in her seat under a heavier sense of 
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disappointment as they resumed and passed by, the watcher had told the 
weary hours from noon till the early night descended, seeming to bring 
in its shadows a hopelessness the day-light had warded off. Whatever 
the object of her expectation, she appeared to relinquish it with the fading 
light ; for as the shadows settled down, scarcely held at bay by the dull 
cinders in the grate, she resigned herself to the gloom without an 
effort at exciting the coals into a flame. Footsteps came and went, but 
her ear no longer heeded them; she was plunged into a mournful 
reverie which closed the gates of the senses. How long this had con- 
tinued she knew not, when a sharp knock at the door, that sounded 
like the impatient echo of an unanswered forerunner, startled her to a per- 
ception of surrounding circumstances. Starting to her feet, she hastened 
to open it; when a voice from the darkness made an inquiry, to which 
the opener faltered forth, “ Uncle !” 

“Uncle! dear uncle!” she repeated, laying her hand on the arm of 
her visitor to guide him into the room, and then hastily kindling a candle 
at the smouldering fire, “I am glad to see you ; though this is not such a 
home as I could have wished to welcome you to on your first visit.” 

Simon—for it was he—eyed the person who thus addressed him 
closely in the dim candle-light, but without any sign of recognition of the 
slight figure clad in widow’s garments whose gloss bespoke the recentness 
of their assumption, or the faded countenance turned upon his, which in 
its close-setting cap, and seen in that light, wore almost a spectral appear- 
ance. That was not the image which yet remained faintly traced on his 
memory ; and his eyes wandered away, as though in search of some- 
thing he expected to meet. They sought, but did not find it, in the 
scanty furnishing of the apartment, which formed a significant com- 
mentary on the owner's welcome just given. Alice’s last chance of 
awakening sympathy in her uncle’s heart was gone with the traces of her 
youth. Possibly the widow had an instinctive perception of this, for 
no sooner was her visitor seated, than she called softly at the door of 
an inner apartment : “ Bertie !’—at which a slim lad of some twelve or 
thirteen years entered, and came shyly ‘orward, eyeing the visitor with 
as much awe as curiosity. 

“You remember this face, uncle?” said Alice, taking the boy’s hand 
and leading him to where the old man sat—‘It is like one you used 
to be proud of in past days: prouder, perhaps, than it deserved.” 

Simon, who could not repress a start at the first entrance of the lad, 
continued to gaze, till the moisture gathering in his eyes indicated that 
the springs were not wholly dried, though the fountain had been so 
long choked up. The anxious mother did not fail to note this sign, and 
inwardly hailed it as the blessed dew of relenting; but something within 
Simon's breast took the alarm, for he withdrew his eyes, and shifted in his 
seat so as to shut the lad from his view, as he said coldly to his niece : 

“Tam come, Alice, at your request: what is it you wish to say ?” 

Upon that the widow told her tale—too common a one to have much 
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effect ; for it was the old story of long struggles and final failure; of 
debts inevitably incurred during her husband’s illness; and of ruin 
impending from their forcible liquidation. The sum that was required 
to enable her to hold on, and hope to struggle into better times, was fifty 
pounds. Might she—dared she hope that her uncle would aid her? at 
least for the boy’s sake: he had never offended him. 

She held out bravely in the recital till she came to speak of what her 
boy had suffered, and the worse privations she dreaded for him ; and then, 
like many a foolish mother, she broke down. 

Simon during the relation sat shifting uneasily in his seat ; not that 
the facts which seemed so cruelly severe to the relater touched him 
much : he had too often schooled himself to listen to similar ones in 
pitiless encounters with wives and widows; but he was casting about in 
his mind for an excuse for non-compliance with the request he foresaw it 
would end in. 

“Why, you see, Alice,” he said slowly, and with a hesitating manner, 
“I don’t know where to put my hand upon such a sum. The times 
are very hard, and I have had losses; and I am not rich, Alice, though 
you may fancy so.” 

A blush reddened the widow’s wan cheek for her uncle’s paltry excuse, 
but she only said very faintly: ‘ 

“TI had hoped, uncle Simon, for the sake of past times, you would be 
disposed to assist me and my boy. I’m sure I don’t know where else to 
go; if you refuse, destitution is before us, and Bertram is not strong—he 
can’t bear up against itasI can. It will kill him,”’—she burst forth with 
a great sob, letting her head sink on the shoulder of the lad who was 
standing at her side. 

“Ym sure, my dear, I’m sorry—very sorry,” said Simon, rising, and 
there was just a trace of emotion in the tone; “but you must see that it 
is not in my power to help you.” 

“But you will think of it, uncle,” said Alice, eagerly, loth to let 
go of her last hold upon hope, and not heeding the movement of her 
visitor—* you will consult your own heart, and let me come to you for 
an answer” 

Receiving no reply, she cleared her eyes of the tears and looked up. 
He was gone. Stealthily, while his niece was sobbing out her broken 
appeal, Simon had sought the door, and was gone. The heart of Alice 
died within her at this practical answer to her prayer; and she bent her 
head upon her boy’s shoulder again, and wept long and silently. 

Noiselessly Simon stepped forth into the night, and gently closed the 
door behind him, with a sense of relief at putting that barrier between 
himself and the appealing eyes which had power to disturb what remnant 
of natural feeling his heart still retained, though not to burst the bonds 
of selfishness which restrained it from action. The snow was falling 
thickly, and as he set his face in the direction of home, the flakes beat so 
fiercely that he would gladly have turned back for shelter, but that he 
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dreaded even more than the violence of the elements to encounter again 
the spectacle he had just escaped. Besides, his dogged nature was 
roused to opposition by an inexplicable feeling which sprang up within 
him before he had taken half a dozen paces, that he was the object of 
attack by legions of beings evincing a most impertinent interest in his 
concerns. It may be that the reader is not a believer in fairies white or 
green: no more am I, nor in spectres either ; and yet, there is Conscience 
daily giving her testimony to them in open court, and standing to it in 
spite of the sharpest cross-examining of Reason. To Simon in that hour, 
the creations of conscience seemed quite matter-of-course parts of the 
machinery of the universe: raising no questions whatever save on this 
point—why couldn’t they let him alone? And is it not always thus, my 
sceptical friends? The ghost is a ghost by virtue of being unsuspected, 
and not otherwise; for to doubt would be to disarm it of all power of 
warning, restraining, or punishing. If it be not so, then is the Snow 
Fairies confessed to be a fable without a moral—a category into which 
many 4 graver narration must follow it. 

Phantoms being the product of the soil, and the spectre borrowing his 
hue from the atmosphere in which he stalks, those that beset Simon were 
no blood-bedabbled crew shaking gory locks, but much nearer allied in 
demeanour to the smug and smooth-faced bogles that startle the close-fisted 
at noon-day by flourishing subscription lists under their eyes. They were 
the logical antagonists to the master passion in Simon’s soul, evoked into 
being by the perturbation it was undergoing, and, quite naturally, became 
embodied in shapes immediately at hand. Every descending snow-flake 
was the hood of a tiny sprite: they were assailing him in troops—legions. 
The earth was covered with them, and the, air was rife, and the clouds 
held hosts in reserve to overwhelin with their numbers and their mass if 
need be ; and, feeling all this, Simon yet clenched his fists under his gar- 
ment, and set his teeth, and resolved that he wouldn’t be beat. They 
were very gentle and forbearing as yet, executing their mission in a 
gentlemanly way, but one which showed them to be no great adepts in 
managing human nature; for they neither quoted texts, nor hinted at 
newspaper paragraphs commencing—Munificent Christmas Benefaction, 
as more experienced missioners might, thereby neglecting two of the 
master keys to the strong box. They contented themselves with remind- 
ing Simon of what a happy Christmas he might buy for himself in 
making his niece happy. Poor novices at the business they; eviderntly 
were, to suppose that Curmudgeon would not think even one of the fifty 
sovereigns ‘they urged him to disburse, badly invested in such an un- 
marketable commodity. They soon learnt this, and changed their tactics. 
They bade him remember—it was but a louder echo of what had come 
faintly to his ear in the tones of Alice, though he could drown it then, 
but not now that these stentors took it up in chorus—that his locks were 
growing grey, and his sand was running low, and the hour coming when her 
voice might be pleasanter in his ear than the chink of metal, and yet he 
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listen for it in vain if he would not hear it now. “Come, Mudgy !” 
said they, grown shockingly familiar it must be acknowledged—* Come 
now ; turn back and promise the poor creature that paltry fifty.” 

“T can’t—I won’t— you've no right to ask me—who're you t—get 
out!” Simon was goaded into crying aloud. 

At this plump refusal his well-meaning counsellors rose in high excite- 
ment, swirling up from the ground and executing an elvish dance about 
him which he grew giddy to look at. In the consequent confusion a 
lamp-post came in contact with his head most unfeelingly; whereat his 
tormentors renewed their waltz in more lively fashion than ever, making 
his ears ring with cries of “ Won’t you now? won't you now?’—at least 
such seemed the note that stout turning-fork struck on Simon’s tympanum. 
Then, by way of varying the jest, they gave over dancing, and began 
gravely telling him the story of a man who, on just such another night, 
had turned to stone by the wayside, where the morning light discovered 
him blue and stark. It was the cry of misery overtaking him by the way 
that had petrified his soul, and the coroner's jury—honest men—called 
it accidental death. But the case was reviewed in a Higher Court, and 
what think you was the verdict there, Simon? they persisted. Simon 
shrunk from hearing any more. He didn’t want to know: what was it 
to him? ‘They were not to be put off so, but yelled in his ears, “Self- 
murder,” till his flesh crept again. 

Then, while they came down thicker and faster, he saw them laying 
their heads together in a manner which made him suspect mischief ; and 
straining his ears he caught a whisper—* Shall we weave his shroud ?” 
Thereupon such a deathly chill struck through his frame, \that he 
thought surely they had begun to take measure for that ominous garment. 
He could contain no longer, but burst out in terror—*“ I will—lI will! 
the money shall be sent, I give my word—only leave me in peace.” 

Whether the fairies thought they might take Simon’s word, 
or had reached the limits of their commission, thenceforth they relaxed 
their assault, hovering softly in their passage through the air, as though 
curious to read the purpose of that muffled face. By the time he had 
reached his own house they had ceased to come down, and the last glimpse 
he caught of them as he hurried through the opened door, was lying on 
the steps, whence they sent up the white awful glance of the faces of dead 
friends, seeming to say—Simon, Remember / 

“ Ha’ ye sin’ a ghoost, master?” was Jerry's playful welcome to the 
scared face that hurried past him into the house. But his master's 
economical instincts were bound in a spell by a stronger than they at that 
moment ; and he took no note of his servant’s accost, but going straight 
to his strong-box took thence a bag of gold, and counted out fifty pieces 
into the hand of the gaping and gasping Thottles, with no word of expla: 
nation till he came to an end, when he said—* Take these to my nies 
the first thing in the morning, with her uncle’s love; the first thiny, 
Thottles : it is a matter of life and death !” 
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If Thottles himself had been in the company he charged his master with 
keeping, it could scarcely have thrown him into a more abnormal condition 
than did this act. The Venetian mast executed a variety of inebriate 
evolutions, and the lozenge escutcheon exploded in a whistle at an 
aperture somewhere near the base—an event without a parallel since the 
era of pinafores. But it was too much for him: Jerry wasn’t his own 
man again that night; insomuch that when he tucked his master in bed, 
he mumbled something which had so much the tone of a blessing, that 
Curmudgeon looked sharply up and asked—“ What's that?” Jerry blew 
out the light and made his escape ; thoroughly ashamed of having been 
caught in the act. 

As Simon began to get warm between the blankets, it struck him 
there wasn’t half so much in that cock-and-bull story of the man and the 
two verdicts passed on him, as there seemed out in the snow an hour be- 
fore. And as for his shroud—ho ! he had a great many warmer garments 
to wear out before it came to that suit. Then he fell to wondering how 
he should make up the loss. Thottles should pinch for it, if only on account 
of the readiness he showed to execute the errand, that he resolved—he 
should go without breakfast to-morrow by way of beginning. But he 
couldn't but admit to himself, that it would take a long time to save fifty 
pounds sterling off Jerry’s meals. Whereupon his thoughts took another 
turn : he wondered whether he had not been precipitate in his promise 
—those bothering fairies might have let him off for half, perhaps ; or even 
now go away and think no more about it. 

Meanwhile the white fairies held their watch out under the stars still 
and silent. 

About the dead of the night, Simon, from sheer restlessness, got up 
and stole a look out of window—“ Aha! you're there still, are ye?” 
he muttered, and crept back to bed with teeth chattering and flesh creep- 
ing, and heart as heavy as a turnip. 

Sad and silent they lay out on the earth till the morning star drew 
nigh his setting; and then they whispered one another—* Shall we go? 
shall we go? He wont do if:’ and with that began to dissolve in tears, 
till by the time the star dipped behind the hill, the purity of their white 
robes was all bedabbled, and no more distinguishable from the bosom 
of the earth whereon they lay. 

As the first gray beam of morning struck on the sleepless lids of 
Curmudgeon, he raised them, and got up, and stole to the window to see 
how his old foes looked in the new light. How he rubbed first his eyes, 
and then his hands, and danced about the room at finding that they had 
taken themselves off! ' 

Ah! ah! he little thought where they were gone to, and on what 
errand. 

“ Jerry! Jerry!” shouted Simon at his servant’s bed-room door, in 
very airy attire, his anxiety not allowing him to complete his toilet— 
“Jerry ! quick!” 
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* Ay, ay, master! going directly,” replied a voice so unlike that of 
Thottles, that Simon would not have recognised it but for the direction 
it came from—* I'll be there and back before you want breakfast.” 

“ Thottles, I say, you needn’t go—I’ve changed my mind.” 

“ Wh—at ?” 

There was no mistaking the tone this time, or the face which showed 
itself at the aperture of the half-opened door to discharge that prolonged 
shot for genuine and unadulterated Thottles. 

“I’ve altered my mind ; hand me the money, quick!” cried Simon, whom 
cold and eagerness threw into a fever of impatience, and caution prevented 
from retiring from his post to wait his servant's leisure in a more eligible 
position. He dreaded lest Jerry should take advantage of a clear coast 
to run the blockade and bear off supplies to the distressed port. Not that 
Thottles was really so ready in resources as the suspicion implied ; but 
this was another of Simon’s applications of his axiom about safety from 
temptation. A wary general was Simon Curmudgeon, and not a likely 
subject for a surprise. Meanwhile Thottles hada considerable process of 
wringing out to put his long carcase through before he could bring him- 
self to surrender the gold, and when at last he put in an appearance, it was 
limper than ever. Simon clutched his recovered treasure and retreated 
to his room, a happy» man—as he thought—a mistake common to many 
of us when we fancy we have got the better of a good resolution. But 
good suggestions don’t sink into the earth when trampled under foot, as 
we flatter ourselves ; but rise again, and go in search of Nemesis, in whose 
eompany they return unexpectedly. 

By the time the day was half advanced, and long before Simon had 
done gloating over his gold, his despised ard deceived counsellors had 
mounted under cover of a light mist to a chariot waiting for them in the 
air, and were on their way to seek the avenger. 

The north wind met them on the road, and would fain have them 
stop for a parley. ‘“ Don’t stop us, pray,” said they ; “we are on the 
Master’s business.” With that Boreas dared no longer delay them for 
fear of getting chained up himself; but he could not forbear turning to 
look after them scudding away at life and death speed ; and as he did so, 
he gave them a puff which helped them on their way. Onward they fled 
from the eye of the wintry day into the thin edge of the sunlight, where 
the beam falls aslant, and the fringe of the darkness overlaps it ; 
and far beyond, out to where the hyperborean night glistens darkling 
with the fine ice crystals that thicken its atmosphere. And lo! 
where the bright pole-star looks straight down, they came upon a 
colonnade of massive pillar and arch of a faint green tinge, from whose 
surface the lustre of the opal shot forth and died away in ever-shuifting 

hues. Thence through endless corridors they held their way, attended 
by the same vague opaline gleams as of glowworms innumerable, till sud- 
denly burst on them a splendour like the cloud-bow’s, distilled from the 
million drops: of the shower. They found themselves before a throne 
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whose steps upon steps of alabaster whiteness towered upwards towards a 
canopy of pinnacles and pendants of crystal, beneath which, where the 
prismatic rays converged to a focus, sat the hoar monarch of earth, whose 
foutsteps, yet lingering on the mountain tops, tell how he once bestrode 
the globe. 

“Ho! my fays,” cried he, at sight of his little courtiers, who had again 
put on their white robes of delicate tissue for the presence—* how has 
your errand sped ?” 

“ Dread Crystalarch !” was the reply, “the caitiff has cozened us, and 
mocks at your power.” 

A sound like the rattling of steel by an army on the march echoed 
through the corridors: it was the clash of the icicles of the grim monarch’s 
beard as he shook it in his ire. Seizing a javelin glittering like a prism, 
and sharp as a needle’s point—*Sleet ! be you regent till our return,” he 
roared ; and was off through the colonnade on whose columns the opal tints 
played, before the thunders of his tones had died away in the distance. 

That night the northern lights danced like mad ; and many a night- 
eapped head was lifted in consternation from its pillow, solemnly shaken 
and laid down again, to dream of distress of nations and perplexities of 
kings. Some said the French were a coming, and some the Russians; but 
to be sure, they were all agreed in this, that something was going to 
happen. But the northern lights had other business on hand than the 
concerns of mortals: they were lighting the Frost King over the poiar 
seas, and getting up an extempore illumination in his honour. 

“Look ! see there, Thottles!” cried his master in a shaky voice ; for 
Simon, too, was of the Goody school. 

“ Aye! I see,” answered Jerry, gruffly: ‘Comin’ for you like eno’.” 

“Umph, my poor Thottles! I’m afraid you'll lose your dinner to- 
morrow as well as breakfast,” snarled Cudmudgeon between his teeth ; and 
then said aloud—*“I think I'll go to bed.” 

It was very strange, but Simon’s being under weird influences might 
account for it. All the day through he had been possessed with a dread 
that the coins reclaimed from Jerry’s custody would make themselves 
wings, and do the errand he had countermanded in his despite. A score 
of times had that fear drawn him to his strong box to re-assure himself by 
occular demonstration that they had not broken prison ; and now that he 
was going to bed, he had a presentiment that the triple-bolted lock was 
not to be trusted—nothing so safe as his own five bony fingers, which 
indeed fully justified his confidence when their grip was upon gold. To 
bed therefore, though carefully hid from Jerry’s long eyes, he bore his 
suspected captives, and hugged them to his heart, which they ought to 
have been heavy enough to crush flat and put out of beat for ever had 
there been anything impressionable left in the fibre of that tough old 
muscle, Jerry tucked in the bed clothes and blew out the light ; for the 
skin-flint, his master, never would allow him to take the candle from the 
rvoim lest he should burn a quarter of an inch in lighting himself to his 
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own dark hutch :—and up-stairs and down, nothing was stirring in the 
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house but the keen thin air, which roamed from room to room. 

Without, the stars twinkled merrily as they beheld the earth’s despot 
striding down from the north ; but the clouds, being under his influence, 
were fain to hide themselves away below the horizon. All beneath them 
lay hushed in expectation ; only the owl staring out of her bundle of 
feathers shouted T'uwhit-Tuwhoc / which was her way of laughing. All 
elam was silent ; the very streams suspending their babble and pretend- 
ing to stand still as he strode over them, though the under currents 
stole away in haste to throw themselves into the warmer lap of ocean. 
Earth drew a virgin mantle over her bosom, and the trees dressed them- 
selves in white banners so thick that the boughs bent under them ; but 
not an air dared flap its wing through all the night, for Frost was king. 

But as the contident monarch strode on into the smoke of the great 
city, a hundred thousand tongues of flame flickered defiance at him, 
leaping up and laughing in mockery ; for it was the eve of the year's great 
festival, and the fires on the domestic altar were religiously fed. But 
here and there, where penury or penuriousness ministered, they burnt low 
or were gone out ; and thither he betook himself to persecute or to punish 
according to the circumstances that invited his visit. Amongst others he 
came upon a pale widow and a half famished lad bending in despondency 
ever an almost fireless grate ; and he breathed into their hearts harder 
thoughts than had ever harboured there before. But his terrors were 
reserved for the wanton inviters of his presence. 

Oh! oh!! oh!!! roared an uneasy sleeper as a sharp pain seized 
him by the toes, like half a score of ravenous rats fastening on all at once. 
As he roared he awoke, to become sensible of an influence penetrating 
the very marrow of his bones. Slowly uprose his stubbly hairs, hoisting 
the woollen night-cap on their tips, as his opening eyes beheld standing at 
the bedside, and gleaming deadly white in the faint star-light that struggled 
into the room, the grim form which had that night strode down in such 
terrible haste from the ice palace under the pole. The watery gleam of 
its eyes, shooting into those of the terrified waker, pierced his brain like 
a lance. The livid lips of the latter moved, but shaped no sound ; and 
only by extended hands was the appeal of the craven spirit made for 

mercy and reprieve. But mercy dwelt not in those cald eyes: respite 
there was none in the chilling form pressing closer and closer upon its 
victim. At one stroke of its dart the rigid sinews of the clenched hands 
relaxed, and a dull thud, like one heavy toll of a death-knell, sounded on 
the floor. Then the paralyzed tongue broke its spell and moaned “ Gold ! 
gold !” in a tone of prayer ; but the incensed executioner seized his passive 
victim by the nose, and in one fell grip wrung the pitiful spirit out of 
the mean carcase and bore it away. 

Away through mid-air, leagues upon leagues, at a speed that out- 

stripped the wind and clove the dense storm clouds. Through dark 
cloud-caverns in which the thunders bellowed, and the lightnings played, 
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and the sharp hail hissed and rattled hither and thither in search of 
vent for escape, into a region beyond, where all these forces were petrified— 
bound down in a state more horrible than their fiercest commotion. 
With the iron grasp of his relentless gaoler still upon him, the hapless 
wretch was borne on, till they gained a solitary ice-rock, where straight 
overhead the bright Bootes keeps unwinking watch. There with a breath 
his grim gaoler fettered him down, and passed on, leaving him alone in 
the silence and desolation. It lay like a horrible weight in the air, whieh 
no change of day, or night, or season, visited with welcome variety : years 
and centuries and ages were for him no more: he was wrapped in one 
progressionless, changless Now. 

Once voices passing over him in the air broke the stillness. 

. “Ts there no redemption for this wretch ?” asked one. 
“ Yes,” replied a second; “one spark of human sympathy kindling in 
breast would dissolve his chains.” 
“ And when will that be?” resumed the former. 
“‘ Never—never! his own hand extinguished the flame: who would 
think it worth while to rekindle it !” 

With that the voices floated away, leaving the cold heart untouched 
by aught but a selfish sense of its own wretchedness. 

After a long interval faces came and looked down upon him as he lay 
bound in his icy fetters: one a pale countenance, on which the tears kept 
the courses they had grooved for themselves in long flowing, silent and 
deep ; the other a young face whereon sorrow had not yet worn itself a 
channel, but spread out like a flood, broad but shallow. As the desolate 
wretch beheld them, wonder grew in him that they, too, didn’t mock at 
his misery, but seemed so sorrowful and pitying. At that moment 
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Eight o’clock-—ten o’clock passed, and noon came and found Thottles 
still blowing his fingers and gnawing his nails, cold and hungry, for the 
key of both food and fuel lay under his master’s pillow—when Alice with 
her boy presented herself at the door, and asked to be admitted to her 
uncle. ‘The mother had been wrestling with her woman’s pride all through 
that pinching night, and came now to make a final appeal, with the evi- 
dence of the struggle still burning on her cheek. 

The sight made Jerry blow harder than ever at his finger ends, and 
he took time to make a good long meal before he could find an answer. 
His master had not come down yet, and he had forbidden him overnight 
to disturb him. “ Hows’ever,” said Jerry, “I will rouse him now you're 
come, Miss Alice, if I starve a month for it.” 

Alice scarcely knew what was for the best: it mizht anger her uncle 
to disobey his orders, and then poor Thottles would suffer for her fault : 
however, when the lad turned on her eyes out of which hunger plainly 
looked, it decided her. “Go, good Thottles,” she said, “and thank you.” 
Then on a sudden thought she added, “ Take bertie with you,” thinking 
in her simple heart that distress had the tongue of an angel. And after 
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them she sent a silent petition to the Hand which can soften adamant. 
Not a sound greeted the ears of the pair on reaching Simon’s door, not 
even the heavy breathing of the morning sleeper ; so Jerry turned the 
handle and went in. Then he pulled aside the bed-curtain, but let it 
drop from his hand with an exclamation; for though he saw a blue 
pinched nose standing up from the pillow, and a pair of scranny hands 
extended on the coverlit, that glance sufficed to show him that his master 
was not there. Jerry’s exclamation brought up Alice, whose practised eye 
saw at once what grim visitor had stood by that bedside during the night. 

**My poor uncle!” she cried ; “he is dead ; the terrible cold has 
killed him.” 

“ Aye, like eno’, Miss Alice,” muttered Thottles, bringing the lozenge 
shield close to his old master’s face by a bend in the mast—“ like eno’: 
when a body carries a lump of ice under his ribs, it takes a power o’ 
warmth to keep him from frizzin’.” 

Alice paid little heed to Jerry’s remark, but seating herself on the 
bedside, took the cold blue fingers in hers, and in that moment forgot 
how churlishly they had withheld the boon she lately sought of them : 
forgot how many years they had barred his threshold to her foot : forgot 
everything, but how they used to smooth her brown locks, and pat her 
childish brow as she sat at his knee, and memory rained over them dtops 
which affection might have been excused for withholding. 

Ah ! the kindly soil for tender memories to root in that lies in woman’s 
breast !'and ah, how green and fruitful it can make them in their own 
despite, let the effect of those tears evidence ; fur 





At that moment there gazed up into Alice’s face two glassy eyes, filled 
with the same wondering look as was turned up from the ice-rock over 
which Biotes kept watch ; and she felt a tightening of the rigid fingers 
around hers, and a tremulous voice broke the dead silence : 

“ Alice !—Bertie ! look out o’ window, and tell me what you see 
there.” 

At a sign from his mother, to humour this touch of delirium, the lad 
went, and returned to the bedside : 

“The ground is black with the frost, uncle ; but the snow lies about 
in corners.” 

* Are you sure $” demanded the old man, half rising in his eagerness : 
“‘ Heaven be praised! say, I will; say, I will!” 

As he sank back with closed eyes, but a soft smile chasing the anxious 
shadows that previously overspread his countenance, Alice looked at him, 
and sighed gently : * Poor uncle Simon ! he is not quite himself.” 

“ Alice!” said the old man again after a little interval, “ you must 
not leave me: this is Christmas day, you know, child ; and it’s long since 
we spent one together. You shall stay, and we will talk matters over. 
Thottles, get Bertie some breakfast. What is the idiot gaping for?” 
“The key of the pantry,” returned Jerry, with the nearest approach 
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to a grin that had ever widened that long countenance. Perhaps with 
a little more practice in the same direction it might never have grown 
so long. 

Simon with a half-ashamed look stole his hand under the pillow, and 
gave the key to his servant, who with Bertie left the room. Once more, 
after so many years, Alice and her uncle were face to face in her old 
home; and they found, oh! so many broken threads to take up that had 
Leen abruptly snapped fifteen years before. 

Later in the day there was a little feast spread on Simon’s board, as 
became the season, at which sat three individuals, not talking much, for 
the change in their relations was too recent for that, but thinking, think- 
ing with a communion of thought which scarcely needed speech for its 
medium. At length the oldest of the three, who had been dreamily 
spreading his hands to the blaze, broke the silence : 

“ A Christmas toast, Alice! Bertie, fill up! Jerry, too, shall drink it. 
Now: The Snow Fairies !” 

Alice shaded her face with her hand to scan her uncle’s more closely. 
He noticed the action, but only smiled to himself, and said, “Drink it, 
child ; I may tell you why—some day.” 

Three years have passed since that sharp Christmas eve of ’60, whieh 
stanrped its memory in thousands of households, but in none more 
strongly than in that of Simon Curmudgeon. Alice is there still ; if not 
quite the same Alice it knew in former days, much more like her than 
the careworn widow who, with doubtful step, led a shrinking lad over 
its threshold on the morning after the great frost. Almost the old light 
comes back to her eyes as they rest upon Bertram, a budding young man, 

with a responsible counting-house air restraining like a decorous garment 
the wild sallies of the youthful spirit beneath. 

Jeremiah’s fog is clearing, and it is doubtful whether he may not yet 
live to prove his godfathers were no conjurors after all. He has been 
sven to laugh ; and though the first shock was alarming, the machinery 
creaking horribly, Thottles survived it, and having been reported by 
Bertram on his next visit to be doing as well as could be expected, hopes 
are entertained by his friends that he may yet catch a glimpse of the sun 
before he goes under the daisies. 

But the real credit to the doctrine of metamorphosis is Simon ; if in- 
deed he be the original Simon, and not a changeling substitute for that 
ornament of the Guild of Good Samaritans who may still be expiating his 
too consistent membership of the fraternity out on the hyperborean ice- 
rock, One circumstance telling rather for his identity is the extraordinary 
predilection he entertains for falling snow. No sooner do the white 
flakes begin to come down, than forth goes the old man as though to the 
welcome of dear friends, smiling and talking to himself in a way which 
makes Alice —the some duy not having yet come—gently shake her head, 
and sigh : 

“ Poor uncle Simon! he is not quite himself yet.” 





































































WOMEN OF MERIT CONNECTED WITH 
CRIMINAL TRIALS. 


LADY FAIRFAX’S INTERRUPTION OF THE HIGH COURT 
OF JUSTICE, 


BY SERJEANT BURKE. 





Ir is a curious fact, that during the sittings of that scandalous High 
Court of Fustice, before whieh King Charles I. was dragged for the mere 
purpose of putting him to death, no man, though many were present who 
felt for and pitied their sovereign—no man dared give vent to his opinion, 
and the only voice that, with a cry of startling truth, stunned the assembly 
at the moment, and tellingly resounded through England, was the voice 
of a woman. The scene was one of sad and awful solemnity. There sat 
the poor King, brow-beaten but undaunted, bound but not conquered 
every inch a monarch in the midst of his troubles, and proudly deter- 
mined to show the world that they might deprive him of his life, but 
that while the breath was in him, they should not strike the crown of 
England from his head—there sat the King, brought illegally and helplessly 
to judgment; but when the charge read against him came to the words, 
“In the name of the people of England,” the silence of the listening 
throng was disturbed by a female voice from the gallery, crying out, “No! 
not a hundreth part of them!” Directions were instantly given to fire 
on the gallery, when it was discovered that it was the Lady Fairfax who 
had thus risked her life, and so to fire on the Parliamentarian General’s 
wife they dared not. True, Lady Fairfax was wedded to one who 
had fought against his sovereign; true also, she had seconded her 
husband’s zeal against the royal cause, but the trial had opened her eyes 
and those of her lord. They were both struck with abhorrence at the fata! 
and unexpected consequence of all the Roundhead victories. Lady Fairfax 
too was of very noble blood—of the blood of those illustrious De Veres, 
Farls of Oxford, who had been part and parcel of the history of England 
frum its very commencement, and whose fidelity and devotion to the 
royal line of Lancaster in misfortune had been so absolute, that Queen 
Margret called the great Earl of Oxford, “The anchor of her house.” Of 
the famous Earl of Oxford Queen Margaret alluded to, Lady Fairfax was 
the great-great-great-granddaughter. She was the daughter of an Earl of 
Oxford’s grandson, Sir Horatio De Vere, one of the most eminent persons 
of the period in which he lived, who was elevated to the peerage for his 
distinguished services by King Charles I., in the dignity of Baron Vere 
of Tilbury. The exploits of Sir Horatio form a brilliant page in British 
history, and it would be in vain to attempt even to epitomize them heve. 
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He was so great a military officer that the first generals were proud of 
having served under him ; and Clarendon, in mentioning Edward, Lord 
Conway, says, “‘ He was bred up a soldier, in several commands, under 
tle particular care of Lord Vere.” 

Horatio, Lord Vere, by his marriage with Mary, daughter of Sir John 
Tracy of Tuddington, had five daughters, but no son, and his barony died 
with him. Of his daughters, the eldest, Elizabeth, was ancestress of the 
present Duke of Newcastle, and the third, Anne, Lady Fairfax, was the 
subject of this relation. Thomas, Lord Fairfax, the hero of Naseby, went 
in early life as a volunteer in Holand under this Lord Vere of Tilbury, and 
on his return married his daughter. Fairfax may be said to have fought 
against the King, more in view of reform than revolution: he would not 
sit upon the King’s trial, nor meddle with any of the illegal proceedings, 
aud was entirely free fiom any guilty participation in the murder of his 
suvereign, He lived to see the Restoration, and presented Charles LL. with 
the horse his Majesty rede at his coronation. He died in 1671, but I 
have not the date of his wife’s demise. They he entombed together in 

silbrough Church, near York, under a monument thus inscribed: “ Here 

lye the bodies of the Rt. Hon. Thomas Lord Fairfax of Denton, Baron 
of Cameron, who dyed November the 12th, 1671, in the sixtieth year of 
his age: and of Anne his wife, daughter and co-hier of Horatio, Lord 
Vere, Baron of Tilbury. They had issue, Mary, Dutchess of Buckingham, 
and Elizabeth. The Memory of the Just is blessed.” Of these daughters, 
Klizabeth died an infant, and Mary, as the tomb states, was Duchess of 
Buckingham, being married te no less a person than the witty and dis- 
sulute courtier of the time of Charles II., George Villiers, second Duke of 
Buckingham, whom she survived, and died without issue in 1704. She 
is reported to have been “a lady of piety and virtue, who, if she had any 
of the vanities, had none of the vices of King Charles’ court, and whe 
patiently bore the faults which she could not remedy, in the mercunial 
character of her Lord.” But to return to Lady Fairfax. The great re- 
dweming act of her life, too long spent with the King’s enemies, was this 
hold cry of hers in the High Court of Justice. It had immense public 
effect, and was everywhere repeated. ‘ Not a hundreth part of the people 
are with you” became a kind of byeword against the Parliament and the 
’rotectorate ; nor did it cease to be heard, until its truth was proved by 
the almost universal shout of joy which hailed the restoration of King 
Charles LI. 

Lord Clarendon, after relating the incident of Lady Fairfax’s interrup- 
tion, says, that “this lady was of a very noble extraction, one of the 
daughters and heirs of Horace, Lord Vere of Tilbury ; who, having been 
bred in Holland, had not that reverence for the Church of England as 
she ought to have had, and so had unhappily concurred in her husband’s 
entering into rebellion, never imagining what misery it would’ bring into 
the kingdom ; and now abhorred the work in hand as much as any one 
cuull do, and did all she could to hinder her husband from acting any 
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part in it. Nor did he ever sit in that bloody Court, though he was 
throughout outwitted by Cromwell, and made a property to bring that to 
pass which could very hardly have been otherwise effected.” 

The details of Lady Fairfax’s interruption is graphically given in the 
State Trials, where, however, her Ladyship’s exact words are not correctly 
given; what she really said was, Not a hundreth part of them! The 
following is the State Trial account :— 

The proceedings of the High Court of Justice sitting in Westmin- 
ster Hall, on Saturday the 27th of January 1649. © yes made ; silence 
commanded ; the court called ; Serjeant Bradshaw Lord President (in a 
scarlet robe), with sixty-eight other members of the Court. As the King 
comes in, a cry made in“the Hall for Execution! Justice! Execution ! 

King.—lI shall desire a word to be heard a little, and I hope I shall 
give no occasion of interruption. 

Ld. President.—You may answer in your time, hear the Court first. 

King.—If it please you, sir, and I desire to be heard, and I shall 
give no occasion of interruption, and it is only in a word: a sudden 
judgment. 

Ld, President.—Sir, you shall be heard in due time, but you are to 
hear the Court first. 

King.—Sir, I desire—it will be in order to what I believe the Court 
will say ; and therefore, sir, an hasty judgment is not so soon recalled. 

Ld. President.—Sir, you will be heard before the judgment is given, 
and in the meantime you may forbear. 

King.—Well sir, shall I be heard before the judgment is given ? 

Ld. President.—Gentlemen, it is well known to all, or most of you 
present, that the prisoner at the bar hath been several times convened 
and brought before the Court to make answer to the charge of treason, 
and other high crimes exhibited against him 7x the name of the people of 
England ; [Here a malignant lady (Lady Fairfax) interrupted the Court, 
saying, ‘Not half the people!’ but she was soon silenced] to which 
charge being required to answer, he hath been so far from obeying the 
commands of the Court by submitting to their justice, as he began to take 
upon him to offer reasoning and debate unto the authority of the Court, 
and of the highest Court that constituted them to try and judge him: but 
being over-ruled in that, and required to make his answer, he is still pleased 
to continue contumacious, and to refuse to submit or answer. —Hereupon 
the Court, that they may not be wanting to themselves, to the trust reposed 
in them, nor that any man’s wilfulness prevent justice, they have thought 
fit to take the matter into their consideration ; they have considered of the 
charge, they have considered of the contumacy, and of that confession, 
which in law doth arise upon that contumacy: they have likewise con- 
sidered of the notoriety of the fact charged upon this prisoner, and upon 
the whole matter they are resolved, and have agreed upon a sentence to 
be now pronounced against this prisoner; but in respect he doth desire 
tu be heard, before the sentence be read or pronginced, the Court hath 
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resolved they will hear him. Yet, sir, this much I must tell you before- 
hand, which you have been minded of at other Courts, that if that you 
have to say be to offer any debate concerning jurisdiction, you are not to 
he heard in it; you have offered it formerly, and you have indeed struck 
at the root, that is, the supreme authority of the Commons of England, 
which this Court will not admit a debate of ; and which indeed is an 
irrational thing in them to do, being a Court that acts wpon authority 
derived from them, that they should presume to judge upon their 
superior, from whom there is no appeal. But, sir, if you have anything 
to say in defence of yourself concerning the matter charged, the Court 
hath given me in command to let you know they will hear you. 
King.—Since that 1 see that you will not hear anything of debate 
concerning that which T confess | thought most material for the peace of 
the kingdom, and for the liberty of the subject, I shall waive it ; I shall 
speak nothing to it, but only I must tell you, that this many a-day all 
things have been taken away from me, but that which I call more dear 
to me than my life, which is my conscience and my honour ;: and if I had 
respect to my life more than the peace of the kingdom, the liberty of the 
subject, certainly I should have made a particular defence for myself ; for 
hy that at leastwise I might have delayed an ugly sentence, which I 
believe will pass upon me. Therefore certainly, sir, as a man that hath 
some understanding, some knowledge of the world, if that my true zeal to 
my country had not over-born the care that I have of my own preserva- 
tion, I should have gone another way to work than that I have done. 


Kennet says:—*“ This execrable High Court of Justice met at , 
Westminster Hall; and after reading the ordinance, the names of the 
commissioners, as judges, were called over; every man answering to his 
name as he was called ; and the President being first called and making 
answer, the next who was called being the general, Lord Fairfax, and no 
answer being made, the officer called him the second time, when there 
was a voice heard that said, ‘He had more wit than to be there,’ which 
put the Court into some disorder; and somebody asking who it was, 
there was no answer but a little murmuring. But presently when the 
impeachment was read, and that expression used, ‘Of all the good people 
of England,’ the same voice, in a louder tone, answered, ‘No, not a hun- 
dredth part of them ;’ upon which one of the officers bid the soldiers give 
lire into that box from whence those presumptuous words were uttered. 
But it was quickly discerned that it was the general’s wife, the Lady Fair- 
fax, who uttered both those sharp sayings; who was persuaded or forced to 
leave the place to prevent any new disorder, Sixty-seven commissioners 
answered to their names; and then the Court commanded the Serjeant- 
at-Arms to send for the prisoner, who was brought up in the face of the 
Cout by Colonel Tomlinson, under a strong guard, and delivered to the 
Serjeant-at-Arms, who conducted him to the bar, where a crimson velvet 
chain was set before him.” 
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Whitelocke says, “Some who sat on the scaffolds about the Court at, 
the trial (particularly the Lady Fairfax, the Lord General’s wife) did not 
forbear to exclaim loudly against the proceedings*of the High Court, and 
the irreverent usage of the King by his subjects, insomuch that the Court 
was interrupted, and the soldiers and officers of the Court had much to 
do to quiet the ladies and others.” Lady Fairfax, however, was the only 
person who expressed herself in distinct words. 

There was a famous opinion delivered in 1626 in the Great Chamber 
lain case, in the House of Lords, by the Lord Chief Justice, Sir Randolph 
Crewe, wherein his Lordship speaks thus of the De Veres : 

“T heard a great peer of this realin, and a learned, say, when he lived, 
there was no king in Christendom had such a subject as Oxford. He came 
in with the Conqueror, Earl of Guynes ; shortly after the Conquest, made 
Great Chamberlain of England, above five hundred years ago, by Henry I., 
the Conqueror’s son, brother to Rufus; by Maud, the Empress, Earl of 
Oxford ; confirmed and approved by Henry IL., Alberico comiti, so Earl 
before. This great honour, this high and noble dignity hath continued 
ever since in the remarkable surname of De Vere, by so many ages, 
descents, and generations, as no other kingdom can produce such a peer in 
one and the self-same name and titie. I find in all this length of time 
but two attainders of this noble family, and those in stormy and tem 
pestuous times, when the government was unsettled, and the kingdom in 
competition. I have laboured to make a covenant with myself that affec 
tion may not press upon judgment ; for I suppose there is no man that 
hath any apprehension of gentry or nobleness, but his affection stands to 
the continuance of so noble a name and house, and would take hold of a 
twig or a twine thread to uphold it. And yet, Time hath its revolutions ; 
there must be a period and an end to ali things temporal jin’s rerum— 
an end to name and dignities, and whatsoever is terrene, and why not of 
De Vere? For where is Bohun ¢ Where is Mowbray ? Where is Mortimer ¢ 
Nay, which is more and most of all, where is Plantagenet? ‘They are 
entombed in the urns and sepulchres of mortality! And yet let the name 
and dignity of De Vere stand so long as it pleaseth God.” 

Vere, as the eloquent Chief Justice stated, had been great in many a 
period of our history, and there at Charles's trial was Vere again, without, 
it is true, the sword that sustained Plantagenet, but with a spirit that 
would not brook a regicide, and would still save the life of an English 
King. Charles’s devoted followers used to see in his martyrdom an 
approximation to Holier sufferings ; and might they not in such a view 
have compared this repentant ery of Lady Fairfax with the bitter 
weeping of the Apostle, who for an instant had swerved in his truth 
Her interruption is, at any rate, worthy of lasting record, as a strange 
and solemn circumstance occurring at ove of the saddest of human trials 
in the annals of the world. 
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A FURTHER NOTE ON THE CASE OF THE PRINCESS 
ELIZABETH AND MR, FLOYD. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ROSE, THE SHAMROCK, AND THE THISTLE MAGAZINE. 

Mapam,—-Serjeant Burke’s striking and most interesting narrative im 
your Magazine last September of the circumstances connected with the 
trial and punishment of “ Edward Floyd, of Clannemayne, within the 
county of Salop, Esq.,” suggests inquiry as to the identity of the indi- 
vidual who became obnoxious to Parlimentary proceedings so harsh and 
iniquitous. This gentleman was, it cannot be doubted, Edward Lloyd of 
Llwynymaen, near Oswestry, in Shropshire—“F,” the nearest approxi- 
mate sound in English to the Welsh double LL, having, as in Shakespeare's 
“ Fluellyn” instead of Llywelyn, been substituted for the two initial letters 
with which Lloyd is invariably spelled, and “ Clannemayne” for Llwyny- 
maen, the designation of Edward Lloyd’s family seat. The family was of 
high antiquity deducing descent, with several other houses of considera- 
tien, from Hedd Malwynog Lord of Uweh-Aled in Denbighland. The 
most prominent branch of the lineage of this chieftain was that of 
Llwynymaen and Llanforda, the representation of which vested in Richard 
Lloyd of those places, who died 1508. Llanforda devolved on his elder 
son, John Lloyd, whose son, John Lloyd, Esq. of Llanforda in 1588, was 
father, by Margaret his wife, daughter of Roger Kynaston, Esq. of Moreton, 
in Shropshire, of John Lloyd, Esq. of Llanforda, grandfather of Edward 
Lloyd, Esq. of Llanforda. So dilapidated became the fortunes of this 
last. gentleman, that his estate was alienated to Sir William Williams, 
Speaker of the House of Commons, who, when created a baronet, was 
designated as of “ Llanforda,” and became ancestor paternally of the 
Williams-Wynns of Wynnstay, baronets. Edward Lloyd being attached 
to a young lady of station corresponding with his own, Bridget, second 
daughter of Thomas. Price, Esq. of Glanfrid, in Cardiganshire, there was a 
marriage contract drawn up between them, but unfortunately the marriage 
rite was never solemnized. He died 3d March 1662, and of this hapless 
union there was a child, who, despite the disadvantage of his birth, 
achieved name and fame,—the celebrated Edward Lloyd, the antiquary, 
author of the “ Archzologia Britannica,” and keeper of the Ashmolean 
Museum, who, born in 1660, died in 1709. 

Llwynymaen, the earlier patrimony of the family, on the decease of 
Richard Lloyd (1508), to whom I have referred, vested in his younger 
son, Edward Lloyd. This gentleman’s wife was Elizabeth, daughter and 
heir (by Jonet, daughter of John Blodwell of Blodwell, in Shropshire) 
of Richard Stannor, otherwise Stanney of Oswestry. Their eldest son, 
Richard Lloyd, Esq. of Llwynymaen, married Elizabeth, daughter and 
heir of John Tarbock, a scion of the house of Tarbock of Tarbock, in 
Lancashire, and maternally of the lineage of the house of Derby. Of this 
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marriage the eldest son and heir was evidently the subject of Serjeant 
Burke's Notice, oiz., Edward Lloyd, Esq. of Llwynymaen, to whose name 
in the Visitation Pedigree of Shropshire is attached the date, “ 1600.” 

It is to be inferred from the proceedings in the House of Commons, 
that Edward Lleyd was a Roman Catholic, which sufficiently accounts fer 
his antipathy to the Pfaltzgraf and Pfaltzgratin of the Rhine, the depre- 
ciatory terms in which he designated ‘‘ Goodman Palsgrave” and “ Good- 
, wife Palsgrave,” the derisive scorn with which he repudiated their pre- 
tensions to the Bohemian crown, and his ludicrous mise en scéne, not 
without humour, of their inglorious flight feom Prague. This hostility 
to the champions of the Protestant cause in Bohemia may have been in- 
spired also by partiality to their great adversuay, the Catholic house of 
Austria, partially derived from the distinction acquired by one of his an 
eestors, Meyric Lloyd of Llwynymaen, under the Austrian flag, in warfare 
against the Turks. In an early Welsh M.S., it is recorded that “ The said 
Meyric Lloyd of Bleddyn Lloyd, finding himself much oppressed by the 
Fnglish laws, did kill one of the judges, and hanged divers other officers on 
oak trees in his park of Uwch-dulas, upon whose conviction his lands ani 
inheritance in Denbighland were escheated to the Crown, and so stil! 
remain for the most part to this day, and are known by the name of the 
said Meyrie Lloyd ; and he for his safeguard withdrew himself to the 
sanctuary of Halston, in the county ef Salop, and there betook himself 
to the protection of John Fitz-Alan, Lord of Oswestry and Clunne, and 
after Earl of Arundel. By the said Earl’s commission he levied a great 
uunber of soldiers out of the said Earl’s lordships and hundreds in the 
Marches of Wales, and the said Earl made the said Meyric Lloyd captain 
over them, and the said Earl of Arundel being then general of the English 
forces, the King of England sent them to assist the Emperor in the holy 
warre against the Turke, in which service at the sealing of, and entering 
the breach at the siege of Acon,. the Emperor’s colours were taken by the 
enemies, and recovered back by the said Meyric Lloyd, and brought by 
him to the Emperor, in reward of whose valour and faithful service the 
Emperor gave him the coat of the house of Austria, only changing the 
field, for his first coat in his achievements before his parental coat of Hedd 
Molwynog.” (Sable, a stag trippant, Argent, attired, Or.) The bearing 
thus conferred and constantly used by his descendants was the imperia! 
eagle—Doppel-Adler—in a field Argent. Among the ancient houses of 
Oswestry is an antique edifice forming the angle of Baily Street and Cross 
Street, in front of which is the figure of a black spread eagle with two 
heads, raised on the plaister, and supposed to have been the residence of 
the Lloyd’s of Trenewydd in Whittington, a junior branch of Llwyny- 
inaen. In the Church of St. Mary’s, Oswestry, is a Font on which is the 
imperial spread eagle in basso relievo. Associated as the Austrian eagle 
must have been in the estimation of Edward Lloyd with the distinction 
and honour of his line, and probably not insensible to the pride of 
ancestry generally inseparable from his Cymrie countrymen of birth, the 
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sentence declaring him incapable to bear arms as a gentlemen must have 
been regarded by his judges and by himself as a refinement of judicial 
party vengeance. 

Sir Francis Kenniston (Kynaston), whose humane interposition in the 
Lower House, referred to by Serjeant Burke, “in respect: that Floyd’s son 
had married a gentleman's daughter of worth, his grandchildren should 
uot be made to feel the weight of a fine,’—was a member of an eminent 
Shropshire family, which had several times intermarried with the descend- 
ants of Meyric Lloyd. From one of these alliances—that of Robert Lloyd 
of Llwynymaen with Margaret, daughter of John Kynaston of Stocks, ii., 
kdward IV.—Edward Lloyd immediately descended, while his paternal 
aunt, Margaret, became wife of Edward Kynaston of Hordiey, and, as 
already stated, Margaret, daughter of Rodger Kynaston of Moreton, inter- 
married with his first cousin, John Lloyd, Esq. of Llanforda (1586). 

To the particulars respecting Kdward Lloyd himself, supplied by 
Serjeant Burke, I can only add that, by Joanna, his wife, daughter of 
Lbaniel Neames, Esq., he had a son, Richard Lloyd, Esq. of Llwynymaen, 
whose wife was a daughter of the Shropshire house of Ouseley of Ouseley. 
()f this marriage there was a son, Edward Lloyd, of Llwynymaen, “anno 
1663,” whose son (by the daughter of John Edwards of Chedley) is the 
last recorded in the pedigrees from which I have derived my genealogical 
details, viz.: Richard Lloyd “et. 17 in 1663.” 

The subject deserves, and may from other sources receive, further 
elucidation in your Magazine. 





P. 8. H. 
9th December 1863. 
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MRS. RUMSWINKLES DREAM: 
A FRAGMENT. 
BY GREENSLEEVES. 


Mrs Rumswinke took some “work” into the shop: she was making 
a shirt collar; it looked domestic and dignified ; and she seated herself 
ov a high leather stool behind the desk, and stitched away. 

It was growing dusk: she rubbed her eyes; they began to water : 
she rubbed them again ; they began to smart. “ Bother the stitching !” 
eried she, throwing it down ; “ it is blinding work, takes a precious long 
time, and gives one a world o’ trouble to pick up the threads without 
splitting *em. It aint worth losing one’s blessed sight, and a shirt made 
tor sixpence.” * 

A very poor, thin, miserable-looking woman came into the shop to 
purchase a single candle. 

Mrs. Rumswinkle deigned to serve her. 

‘“‘ Another farthin’,” demanded the grocer’s dame. 

The poor woman was confused ; poverty made her blush and falter. 

“A halfpenny one, if you please, ma’am.” 

“Don’t keep ’em: Continent turned upside down:t where do you 
expect to get em? no tall-er from Roosha, and that’s what dips is made 
on: another farthin’.” 

The poor woman resigned the candle. 

“I’m sorry to have troubled you, ma’am ;” and she moved to go. 

A neighbour's till would engulf the halfpenny: Mrs. Rumswinkle 
coveted it; she was a lady of very magnificent ideas—witness her 
*sworry ;” but to lose the smallest copper coin, in the way of trade, went 
to her very heart. 

She called back the woman. 

“Will a rush do ¢” 

“Td rather a candle, ma’am.” 

“Stuff! no use to think on it; Continent turned upside down : Boney 
made King ; candles riz; tall-er not to be had.” 

The lady was very loud and conclusive. 

“Vl take a rush, if you please, ma’am, but it’s very dim to sew by.” 

A broken mouse-nibbled rushlight was handed forth. 

“Can’t give a whole ’un for the money ; tall-er’s not to be had,” said 
the clever tradeswoman, sweeping the halfpenny into the till. 


’ 


*For two-pence half-penny in 1863: thanks to the Sewing-Machine; and the 
supply of Needlewomen being largely in excess of the demand.—Greensleeves. 
+ 1849, Dear Reader. 
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The woman sighed and went her way. 
“It’s surprising how many idle dirty, creatures there is about,” 
soliloquized the dame, “ begging what they can’t buy, and living on charity, 
instead of keeping themselves clean and neat and comfortable, and being 
beholden to nobody.” 

The lady sank into a reverie: the day waned; it grew dusker and 
dusker ; she leant back on the leather stool, planted her feet on an empty 
tea-chest, and rested her head against the spice-drawers behind. Fat and 
florid, with a round face, a cocked-up nose, a pursed mouth, a double chin 
that threatened to be triple, and little twinkling eyes that ever and anon 
opened to reconnoitre,—with that back ground and those accessories, rich 
in diversity of form, tint, and texture,—gleamy light, sparkling here and 
fading there, till deepening gloom merged all but those ruddy features in 
an umbery clair-obscur,—she seemed a /ife-model happily adjusted for the 
canvas of Webster, Frith, or Mulready, if the pencils of the latter be not 
too suave and gentie in their forms. 

A little club-footed Blackamoor testing on “ Amersfoot” stood . before 
her: and grinned at either hand, a yellow Mandarin with three long horse- 
hairs sprouting from each side of the upper lip and falling to the girdle. 
All around her was a golden shower of sweets, the stores of “rich Ceyloon” 
and “far Cathay.” What blended odours: how fragrant and overpower 
ing! How still the street—buzz! buzz! only—like a great blue bottle, or a 
bumble-bee—drone ! drone ! 

Suddenly the Blackamoor winked and nodded. “’Twas very odd, 
and, if he did, impident. But never mind ; best not notice it.” 

By and bye John Chinaman, on the right, leered and ogled and bobbed 
his head outrageously. Then the yellow fellow on the left took it up 
and beat the other hollow in audaciousness. 

“She was a married woman, and she would stand it no longer; them 
heathens was Turks to women.” Offended virtue made an indignant 
move. “ Well, to be sure! if she wasn’t dropping asleep, and there was 
them innocent Blacks meaning nothing at all! she must sit up and rouse 
horself—that she must.” 

The gloom fell. “Should she light the lamps? No—let Rummy do 
it.” It grew darker and darker: St. Mary-Axe was hushed as a hermit’s 
eell; the sound of wheels came softened into music, from Bishops- 
gate. Again she leant back : again sank into reverie: an air of delicious 
eomplacency stole over her features ; she wandered into the regions of 
fancy,—she was the heroine of a brilliant dream. The shop faded; the 
business was gone, Goody knows where: there were no more candles, 
nor broken rushes,—scarcely such coin as halfpence. She was a great 
dame, socially as physically; her meanest robe was satin; her shortest 
word a trisyllable; she lived in a round of visits, plays, operas, pic- 
nies, balls, soirees, and—Lord Mayor's Dinners :—she rode in a coach- 
and-pair,—had a big-wigged coachman ; and two powdered fellows, with 
geld canes and bouquets, hanging on behind the coach : she was going to 
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(ourt—she was to be presented—she heard the roll of carriages—-the 
erash of panels, the prancing of horses’ feet, the shrill blast of the trumpet, 
and the band playing “ God save the Queen.” 

0, how her heart swelled ! and crack went her stay-lace. 

_, The coach—her coach stopped “ at that low, dark, dumpy door under 
them squat pillars in the quadrangle of St. James’s.” The two powdered 
fellows sprang from behind and let down the steps, and held up their 
arms, and she got out, and the two powdered fellows bowed low, and the 
erowd applauded. And she passed on and swept up the stairs, and 
through the corridor: how her train rustled and her feathers waved, and 
her diamonds flashed! She felt it, Anew it—though she could not see it. 
How ladies envied and gentlemen admired! On she swept : a Princess 
before her, and a Duchess behind— O goodness gracious! and she entered 
the Presence Chamber; she stood face to face with a QuEEN—a real 
QUEEN ! a real Livinc QuEEN of flesh and blood! How her heart fluttered 
into her throat ! how she reddened to the eyes and ecurtseyed to the very 
ground, and felt as if the room was turning round, and the floor sinking 
beneath her! and gold-sticks, stars and garters, swords and epaulettes, 
point lappets and velvet trains,—Lords-in-waiting and Maids of honour 
danced in a whirling maze, while an awful voice, clear as a silver clarion, 
announced— 

“LADY NICHOLAS RUMSWINKLE,” 

“Lady Nicholas Rumswinkle ”—‘“ Nicholas Rumswinkle”— Rume- 
winkle !”—* Rumswink !”—Rums!” chorused and shricked the Dukes 
and Dowagers ; the Lords-in-waiting and the Maids of honour ; and they 
apun round and danced more dizzily than ever; and Majesty smiled 
graciously, and a white kid glove was extended, and softer and swecter 
than the voice of lute, touched by the hand of beauty, a voice thrilled in 
her ears— 

* A’ ounce o’ baccy, missis: bless my ‘art if that aint a rum way to 
keep shop !” 

And the lady started up: the shop was dark, the gas in the strect 
lighted : a strong whiff of tobacco lingering near, and Mr. Rumswinkle, 
looking anything but a Lord-in-waiting, rushing to the door, and piteously 
exclaiming : 

“The feller with a pipe in his mouth’s runned off with a roll o’ 
pigtail !” 


Vanitasvanitatum ! So ended Mrs. Rumswinkle’s dream—in smoke. 
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THE POETRY OF CREATION. 


BY MISS SHERIDAN CAREY. 





I. 
Hatu not the thorn its odour? and the dew 
Its silver sheen? hath not the chalic’d rose 
Her panoply of pearls, and incense too, 
To offer up to ev'ry breeze that blows # 


II. 
Hath not the deep dominion unconfin’d, 
And haughty waves that threat the cold blue skies ? 
Sunset, proud hues? and choral peals, the wind 
When through the reeds or bending corn it sighs t 


Ill. 





The desert—hath it not its ocean sands, 
Its fearful whirlwind—lo, its dire simoom ? 
Its giant solitudes “ not made of hands,” 
Sepulchral, voiceless, dreary as the tomb ? 


IV. 
Yea: and unseen, or seen and told in verse, 
The grand, the wild, the lovely, the sublime, 
Adorn and dignify Gop’s universe, 
Nor owe their might or majesty to rhyme. 


v. 
The winds, the clouds ; night, moon, the star-lit sphere ; 
Rocks, groves, and streams ; the wild-wood and the lea ; 
The bloom, the flow’rs, the fruitage of the year; 
The cedar’d hills, the solitary sea— 
vi. 
These were of yore, ere fond enthusiast man, 
From heav’n deriv’d the Muses’ witching fire, 
And, fill’d with sweet expectancy, began 
To tune the reed and wake the trancing lyre. 


December. 























OUR SOSTIAL SYSTEM. 


BY CUTHBERT BEDE. 


Wer know next to nothing of the Sosii, the eminent booksellers of 
Rome. Whether or no they traded under the name of “ Sosii fratres,” 
er were unusually skilful with that pumice-stone polish and skin book- 
binding of which Horace speaks ; whether they called their shop a 
taberna libraria, or simply a libraria ; whether it was situated in the 
street called Argiletus, or that called Janus ; whether for ready-money 
payments, these bibliopolists deducted a sestertius, or quinarius, or 
denurius out of every aureus; whether or no the asses usure were 
demanded for accounts more than six months due ; whether either of the 
brothers had “two left legs,” like Dryden’s Jacob Tonson, or “ Judas- 
eoloured hair,” or any other personal defect ; all these are points on 
which we can only form Wild conjectures and reason from analogous ex- 
amples. But, if we cannot speak with any certainty as to the system on 
which the Sosii conducted their business, we are not prevented, by a like 
ignorance either of the men or their trade, from pointing out some flaws 
in the Sosiial system of the present day, which appear injurious to 
publishers, authors, and the public. 

Let us see what these are, and whether there is any reasonable pro- 
spect of their removal. 

According to the rules that govern our modern Sosiial system, the 
price at which a book is sold does not represent the cost of its production, 
with the legitimate profits to its publisher and author, and a reasonable 
percentage to its vendor ; but at least one-fourth (and perhaps one-third) 
of its selling price must be taken for that species of black mail that is 
levied by the bookseller and yielded to him by the publisher. The 
eountry bookseller virtually says to the town publisher, “stand and 
deliver threepence (fourpence or fivepence as the case may be) out of 
every one shilling in your books!” and the publisher obeys. But who is 
the real loser thereby? Chiefly the public, and to a lesser degree the 
publisher and author. For by this system the public is saddled with 
hooks made one-fourth more expensive than they need be, in order that 
the booksellers may reap a harvest where they have neither sown nor 
laboured. Surely our modern Sosii can get an honest living without 
making the public, publishers, and authors pay toll at this unconscionable 
rate. Small profits and quick returns” has, I believe, been found to be 
a good trade axiom, and one that works profitably to vendor and vendee ; 
and if it became a universal rule for booksellers to receive a lesser per- 
eentage on published works than is at present customary, it would, | 
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have no doubt, not only prove advantageous to the public, publishers, and 
authors, but also to “the trade” itself, from the greater demand that 
would necessarily be created for the cheapened books. Nothing probably 
but a combination of the great publishing houses could effect this 
salutary change ; and until this or something like it has been done, and 
until some firm stand has been made against the extortionate percentages 
and discounts now demanded by “the trade,” the Sosiial system will 
flourish in all its rankness, and will blight literature with its upas 
breath. 

How is it at present? Auctor has a manuscript for the publishers, 
entitled (let us say) “ Facts trom the Frozen Deep: being a Record of 
Explorations and Discoveries in the Arctic and Ant-arctic Regions, with 
Hlustrations from original drawings and photographs.” Perhaps Auctor 
has already made a name in the literary world, and is favourably known 
thereto by his books of travel, ‘“ Bengalee Bivouaes ; or Sketches im 
Indian Ink ;” “From Tower Hill to Timbuctoo,” ete. etc., and these 
works have provided him with a sufficient introduction to the publishers 
to enable him to ask for £ s. p. in return for his MSS. ; and not to 
receive overtures from them which would result in his paying half the 
expense of printing, besides taking three hundred copies of his own 
work, or in closing with them for that eminently unsatisfactory agree- 
ment of “half profits,” which are too commonly found to be no profits 
and less returns. Fortified by something like a literary name, Auctor is 
suv fortunate as to have his manuscript accepted by a leading publisher in 
whose hands he can leave himself with perfect confidence. After many 
troublesome and wearisome preliminaries, the form of the book, its size, 
type, and number and nature of its illustrations are at length definitely 
aygreod upon, There are to be woodcuts and a few coloured lithographs ; 
also one or more maps and charts of the Frozen Deep Regions. Then 
come the several necessary items of expense before the book can be pro- 
duced, and the rude manuscript transmuted into the seemly volume : 
aitist so much, engraver so much, lithographer so much, printing so much, 
paper so much, binding so much, advertising so much ; and then follow 
the terrible catalogue of drawbacks involved by the Sosiial system : per- 
centage, discount, trade sale, deductions allowed to circulating libraries 
and shipping agents, copies to be reckoned thirteen to the dozen; and 
the bookseller’s profit is the final straw that breaks the publisher's 
back. . 

But the publisher's own protit has to be considered. While the 
bookseller, at the very worst, only risks a bad debt for a trifling amount, 
the publisher must make up his mind to adventure something like a 
thousand pounds over the speculation of the “ Frozen Deep.” For after 
all the book is a speculative commodity. It may not prove so attractive 
vr acceptable to the public as the author's previous works have been. Its 
subject may throw a chill over readers and purchasers ; Mr. Mudie may 
regard it unfavourably ; or it may Le that by the time of its publication 
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the interest that might, from certain circumstances, have been temporarily 
attached to it some six or twelve months ago, has now passed away, and 
some other writer's “ Tour in the Torrid Zone, or Glances at Gorillas,” 
may have taken the wind out of the publisher’s sales, and stranded Auctor 
on his ice-bed with three-fourths of his Frozen Deeps unsold. All this 
the publisher has to think of and forecast, reckoning up the various items 
in a dry matter of-fact rule-of-three manner that may be very distasteful 
to the fervid imagination of Auctor, but is absolutely necessary for the 
business tactics of publisher; and this, too, before he can see his way te 
make any offer of £ 8. p. for the MSS. 

But, when this arithmetical computation has been disposed of, the 
publisher will perhaps eventually be enabled to address Auctor in these 
terms: “TI am willing to bring out your work ; to print an edition of 
one thousand five hundred copies ; to preserve your right of copyright for 
future editions ; to take upon myself all risk and expenses of publication, 
and to produce your work with the best resources of typography and art. 
liut, as the expense of the illustrations will be large, and the various 
trade deductions to the selling price are so considerable, I find that I can- 
not, in justice to myself, bring out the two volumes of the work for a less 
sum than twenty-five shillings, and the utmost that [ can offer you for the 
first edition will be the sum of two hundred and fifty pounds.” And, 
although the greater portion of this sum may have already been consumed 
on the expenses of the Frozen Deep journey, yet Auctor may consider 
himself remarkably fortunate in having secured this ready-money sum on 
terms which involve him in no present or future liability. 

But, though the sum sounds large, it represents no more than three 
and sixpence per copy out of the twenty-five shillings ; whereas the book- 
seller's profit from each copy will not be less than six and threepence, but 
will probably amount to at least seven shillings. Here is the reason why 
the publisher, in justice to himself, cannot give the author more for his 
work ; and here is the reason why the public is forced to pay so much 
more for a work than its legitimate worth ; and here also is the reason 
why, from this added charge, the sale of many books is reduced to far 
narrower limits than it otherwise would have been, and publisher anid 
author are consequently compelled to view the profits and honours of a 
second edition in a very remote perspective. I confess that | do not 
envy Auctor’s feelings when he goes into his county town and orders a 
copy of his own work from the respectable and old established firm of 
Sosii Brothers, who, in return for their mental and physical exertion of 
handing the book across their counter, pocket double the sum that Auctor 
has received on that copy, and who have had no more trouble in the matter 
than is implied in a line of penmanship in the order to their town agent, 
and who run no more risk with the publication than is involved in the 

possibility of Auctor’s levanting without paying his bill or affording them 
the opportunity to * County-court him.” [ say that I do not envy Auctor’s 
feelings in this mercantile transaction ; for it is very evident that the 
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country bookseller is the bigger man, and receives a shilling for every 
one of Auctor’s sixpences and groats. And this, from no stinginess, 
illiberality, or harsh dealing of the publisher, to whom no blame attaches 
beyond that of yielding to the tyranny of the Sosiial system. 

But, it may be pleaded: how can it be otherwise? There must be a 
middle-man to come between the great publishing houses and the pur- 
chaser : you surely would not have the great Mr. Wholesale stoop to the 
tradesman’s shop of Mr. Retail. And then, too (say Sosii Brothers), look 
at our shop expenses, our plate-glass windows and mahogany fittings, our 
had debts, our long credits, the competition of the trade, the swamping 
that we get from circulating libraries, the few high-priced books that 
people buy. “And no wonder!” we may here interpose ; “when you 
compel the purchaser to present you with so valuable a douceur for the 
privilege of buying a book at your shop. If you would be -content with 
less percentage, you would gain more customers.” 

Tn fact, so long as such a Sosiial system lasts, how is it palate for the 
publisher to remunerate himself, to say nothing of the long-suffering author 
and the patient paying public, as he might, and ought to do, for the risk 
of publication ? The bookseller levies his trade-tax on the several pockets 
of the publisher, author, and purchaser, three persons, who, if they 
effected that combination, that I should imagine it was possible for them 
to accomplish, might abolish the system altogether, or so reduce the 
burden of its galling yoke as to make it well-nigh imperceptible. But, so 
long as the publishers will comply with the exacting demands of “the 
trade,” so long will the booksellers be arrant simpletons not to avail 
themselves of the concessions made to their Sosiial system. 

Then, how would you remedy it? it may be asked. Well, T confess 
that it is sometimes easier to point out the disease than to prescribe the 
remedy, And, in this case, I can, of necessity, only look at the subject 
from two of its four sides,—those of the author and purchaser ; and must 
leave the contemplation of the bookseller’s and publisher’s points of view 
to the dim obscurity of partial revelations and “ guesses at truth.” But 
it seems to me, that the great Mr. Wholesale might, to his own advan- 
tage, condescend to copy the shop-manners of Mr. Retail, and that the 
purchaser might be allowed to procure a w ork of its publisher without the 
intervention of the taxing middle-map. The book- post gives extraordinary 
facilities for such transactions, and even railway transit would be found 
less expensive than the toll paid over a bookseller’s counter. But, even 
if publishers either could not, or would not agree to let the public pur- 
chase of them their publications minus the “trade discount,” yet another 

way is placed within the reach of the public whereby they can gain a 
partial victory over the Sosiial system. 

It is this. Certain booksellers having discovered the virtue of Small 
Profits in engendering Quick Returns, make a present to the purchaser of 
twopence in every shilling ; in other words, they are content with a lesser 
percentage than their brethren, and yet pocket a very fair profit on every 
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copy of the works vended by them, instead of receiving from threepence 
to fivepence out of every shilling, they are so moderate in their desires 
that they are satisfied with from one penny to threepence. And they 
find this to answer their purpeses so well, that, not only can they meet 
the ordinary expenses of their trade, but they are also enabled to 
encounter the heavy expenditure of daily and weekly advertisements, and 
of the printing and dissemination of sale catalogues. Such booksellers whe 
will take off “‘twopence in the shilling” are now to be found, not only 
in Londen,* but in every large town; and, if book-purchasers would wholly 
take their custom to such shops, until the lange percentage booksellers 
consent to trade upon the same terms, I think that it requires but little 
demonstration te show the probability of the present Sosiial system being 
shattered beyond the possibility of its re-adjustment on its present basis. 
No doubt but what all booksellers would do so, even now, if the pur- 
chaser put on a determined front. It was but the other day that I had 
an instance of this. I had arrived at a country town on my way toa 
friend's house, and stopped at the chief bookseller’s shop im order that | 
might purchase one of the gift books for the Christmas season. There 
were but two to select from, so that the purchaser was limited in his 
choice, but both were so beautiful and attractive that he could hardly 
fail to be happy with either. I selected one, and asked its price. “A 
guinea.” ‘“ But don’t you take off anything for a ready-money payment?” 
I asked, as I fingered my purse. “No, sir.” “Then you can't let me 
have this book for less than a guinea?” “No, sir. You see it is so 
expensively got up, and quite new—only received it yesterday—that we 
really could mot afford it for less.” “As for being expensively got up, 
that is the publisher's expense and not yours ; your profit and percentage 


* Take, for example, a recent instance from the advertisements of Messrs. Gilbert, 
4 Copthall Buildings, London, in the Zémes for December 16, 1863. In their list of 
this seasen’s books, to be had from them quite new, and less the discount of twopence 
in the shilling, they mention the following :—‘‘ Andersen’s The Ice Maiden, 8s. 9d., 
pub. at 10s, 6d.; Art Journal, Volume for 1863, 26s. 3d., pub. at 31s. 6d. ; Aytoun’s 
Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers and other Poems, 17s. 6d., pub. at 21s. ; Cartoons from 
Punch by J. Tenniel, 17s. 6d., pub. at 21s. ; Chronicle of England, by J. E. Doyle, 
35s., pub. at 42s.; Floral Gift, an illuminated Souvenir, 1Js. 8d., pub. at 14s. ; 
Good Words, new Volume ending Dec. 1863, 6s. 3d., pub. at 7s. 6d. ; Ingoldsby 
Legends, illustrated by Cruikshank, Tenniel, and Leech, 17s. 6d., pub. at 21s. ; 
T.eech’s Pictures of Life and Character, fourth series, 10s., pub. at 12s. ; Leisure 
Hour, Volume for 1863, 5s. 10d., pub. at 7s. ; Our English Lakes, with photographs, 
15s., pub. at 18s. ; Parables of Our Lord, illustrated by Millais, 17s. 6d., pub. at 21s. ; 
Robinson Crusoe, new edition, illustrated by Watson, 17s. 6d., pub. at 21s.; Ruined 
Castles of Great Brituin and Ireland, by Howitt, second series, 17s. 6d., pub. at 21s. ; 
Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, vols. 2 and 3 completing the work, £2, 12s. 6d. ; 
pub. at £3, 3s. ; Sunday at Home, Volume for 1863, 5s. 10d., pub. at 7s. ; Tenny- 
son’s Poetical Works, new edition, illustrated, 17s. €1., pub. at 21s. ; Tennyson's 
Welcome to H.R.H. Alexandra, Princess of Wales, illuminated by Owen Jones, 
17s. 6d., pub. at 21s.” Surely, if one bookseller can afford to sell new books at such 
reduced prices. (and also to incur the expense of extensive advertisements), other 
booksellers could do the same. 
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remains the same whatever may have been the cost of this work to its 
publisher. As, I daresay, you are aware, the town of is distant from 
this only ten miles by rail ; and, in that town, I know, at least, five book- 
sellers who will take off twopence in the shilling. Instead, therefore, of 
giving you a guinea for this book, I shall write to Sosii, Brothers, at ; 
sending them a post-office order for seventeen-and-sixpence, and telling 
them to forward the book by railway parcel, for fear its beautiful cover 
should be injured if it came to me by beck-post. The cost of this will 
be a penny for my letter, threepence for the order, and sixpence or not 
more than a shilling for the parcel. 1 shall therefore be a gainer by the 
transaction of nearly half-a-crown ; and, at the same time, Sesii Brothers 
will have made a fair trade profit by the sale. I wish you good morning.” 
“You shalt have the book for seventeen-six, sir!” gasped the country 
bookseller, as he handed it alluringly across the counter. “Oh, but I have 
no desire to rob you; and you told me that you could not possibly afford 
to let: ne have it for less thama guinea.” ‘Well, sir, you see that I might 
have it left on hand ; and sooner than keep it in stock, I would consent 
to a sacrifice.” ‘But I have no more wish that you should be a sacrifice 
than that I should be a victim. Sosii Brothers won’t use such ridiculous 
expressions, but will take the seventeen-and-sixpence as a matter of course, 
and will thank me for it. If you like to make your charge similar to 
theirs, here is the money.” “ And there is the book, sir.” “ But don’t 
talk of sacrifices in connection with yourself, so long as victims are to be 
found in the publisher, the author, and the purchaser. The sacrifice is 
on their side, and not on yours.” 

Now this really happened te me as I have here stated it; and, if this 
bookseller could so immediately drop his price to the extent of three-and- 
sixpence, I think it may be fairly argued that his fellow-booksellers, if 
similarly dealt with, would do the same. And, if so, and if the book- 
seller's percentage was universally reduced to rational limits, then, away 
would go the present clog upon publishers and authors, and the greatest 
evil of our modern Sosiial system. 


























MISSES AND MATRIMONY. 


EDITED BY W. W. KNOLLYS. 


CHAPTER X. 


BOTH RIVALS CALL AT THE SAME TIME—-AWKWARD POSITION OF EMILY— 
BY PLAY—A FORTUNATE INTERRUPTION—-AFTERNOON DRIVE—BOULTBES 
PROMISES TO CALL AGAIN—-THE ARISTOCRATIC LUXURY OF GOUT—BY A 
SINGULAR COINCIDENCE CAPTAIN BOULTBEE FINDS WHEN HE CALLS 
MISS AYLMER CHOOSING A BRACELET——BARGAINING IN THE EAST—THE 
PLEASURES OF GIVING AND RECEIVING, 


November 185—. 


I sap so, and sure enough it did happen. Exactly at twelve o'clock 
Mr. M‘Clusky drove up to the door, and asked whether the Miss Baba 
was in. You may depend upon it I was, and sitting ready to receive him in 
the nicest and coolest dress I had. I chose a cool one on purpose, for in 
this het country something cool to look at is as pleasant to the eyes as an 
ice is to the taste. I wouldn’t tell aunt he was here, for she is so tiresome ; 
she always does all the talking herself. M‘Clusky was by way of being 
very lover-like, but he is so uncouth; a Polar bear would make love better 
than him. The first thing he did was to give me such a squeeze in 
shaking hands, that he pinched the rings into my flesh, Oh, my! how 
he hurt. He began by telling me I looked “very bonnee,” at which | 
tried to blush, but couldn’t. ‘Then the conversation turned on the ball, 
and I told him I had enjoyed it so, and that I thought people managed 
that sort of thing much better in India than in England. Anglo-Indians 
are very gasily flattered. “I suppose though, Mr. M‘Clusky,” I added, 
‘a person in your important position has very little time to think about 
amusement.” He said I was “richt” there, but that he thought it right. 
to countenance them, for it would give great offence if he did not go. 
Somehow or another we then began to talk about different coloured hair, 
and he said that “for his part he was very proud of his red hair, Every 
M‘Clusky has it, and indeed I should not think I was a true M‘Clusky 
if I hadn't. Some people pretend to object to it, but I wouldn’t change 
to be Duke of Argyll.” I assured him I thought it extremely becom- 
ing, that black or brown was very insipid in a man, but that red gave 
him a noble appearance. Tho ancients, I believed, considered it a great 
mark of beauty. Being a very ugly fellow, of course he is also very 
vain, and he looked so pleased. He asked we if I had ever seen the 
M‘Clusky tartan? “ No.” He thought it would make me such a pretty 
dress. Would I like one? “Oh! so much ;” I replied ; “I quite dote 
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on Scotch tartans.” ‘T’'ll joost see about one for you,” said Mr. M‘Clusky. 
I thanked him of course, and it really is very kind of him. I fancied he 
was too stingy to make presents. Just then, to my horror, Boultbee 
came in. Was there ever anything so unfortunate? M‘Clusky was, oh, 
so rude; he would hardly speak to him ; but Boultbee wouldn’t notice it 
at first. I was in such a fuss, for if I was friendly to one I knew I should 
affront the other. Now, I mean to catch M‘Clusky if I can, but yet 
Boultbee is very much better fun to flirt with, and besides M‘Clusky 
may not propose after all. Men are so deceitful, and it’s as well to have 
two strings to your bow. A captain of Horse Artillery is not a bad thing 
to fall back on. So I did my best to avoid making M‘Clusky angry, for 
! knew that I could make Boultbee think by my manner and little hints 
that I preferred him, without M‘Clusky seeing it; for he is awfully 
stupid in that way. As to M‘Clusky, I was more friendly than ever. I 
knew he would fancy I was in earnest, and that Boultbee would imagine 
I was only making a fool of him by my overdoing it. It was horribly 
difficult though, and they both looked as if they would like to beat each 
other. Most providentially Colonel Jones came in, and began to talk to 
M‘Clusky, so I got a chance of making a face at Boultbee, and saying, 
“Oh, that dreadful bore!” It was quite ridiculous to see how he brightened 
up at this. They did not stop long after though, and I took care not to 
let M‘Clusky go away in a bad humour; so while Boultbee was wish- 
ing Colonel Jones good-bye, I said in a low voice to M‘Clusky, “ How 
tiresome being interrupted in our conversation, wasn’t it? but you will 
come and see us again, wont you?” 

Just after they left aunt came in, but I didn’t tell her I had had 
visitors. About an hour later a Mrs. Bingley and two Misses Bingley 
called, Mrs. Bingley is a dreadful little woman, always plaguing one 
with a catalogue of her daughter's charms and accomplishments, and tell- 
ing one how much admired they are, and the number of offers they have 
had. So spiteful of her to say this to another girl. I don’t believe her 
though. J declare she went on about her daughter's attractions just as 
if she was an auctioneer, and Ia gentleman, Nasty little black things ; 
I am sure they are more than half niggers ; twelve annas to the rupee, as 
Broughton used to say,* for it was a very hot day, and I could see that 
their knuckles were quite blue. Aunt says you can always tell a half-caste 
in that way. I always try and make friends with women, they are so 
much more dangerous enemies than men. I say I try, for sometimes 
when they vex me very much, like Mrs. Leslie, I get angry and say spite 
ful things ; I can’t help it, but I generally make up to them. A man 
if he dislikes you does not try to set other people against you, but women 
always do, Qh, they are so spiteful; I hate them, I do. Well, I 
thought J had better be civil to Mrs Bingley, so I began abusing half- 
castes as hard as I could, She was quite charmed, and agreed with every 


* There are sixteen annas to a rupee, and the above is a cant phrase, meaning 
that a person is three-quarters nature.—WNote by Editor. 
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word I said. Aunt and Colonel Jones looked horrified, but as I told 
them afterwards they are quite wrong. When people are afraid of being 
thought everything bad, nothing pleases them so much as your abusing 
it in another. It looks as if, at all events, you didn’t suspect them. 

In the evening we drove out, and Boultbee came and rode by my side 
of the carriage. He was very tender and caressing}; and I let him, for I 
thought that he required a little encouragement after this morning. He 
whispered in my ear at parting that he intended to come and call again 
to-morrow. He said, “‘I can do so, because your aunt did not know [ 
was there this morning, did she?” I said no, and looked down. “ Very 
well,” hesaid, “T’ll come. I know M‘Clusky has got some business that 
will take him into the district to-morrow, so that we shan’t be interrupted 
by him.” In the evening I remembered that Fanny Lee used to tell me 
that when she was in India she used to get lots of presents of jewelry, 
if gentlemen happened to call when a jeweller was in the room; so I told 
my ayah to take care and ,tell one to come at twelve to-morrow. 
Boultbee draws very good pay, so I don’t see why he shouldn’t spend 
some of it on me. It would only be wasted if he didn’t ; besides, | 
suppose, he won’t do it if he doesn’t like it, so why should I deny him a 
pleasure. 

The next day there was a terrible bother in the house. Old Jones 
had got the gout, and was calling his servants all the names he could 
think of. I didn’t understand what he said, but I am sure it was some- 
thing very dreadful, from his tone of voice. The poor natives seemed 
frightened out of their wits. They did nothing but salam him and put 
their hands together, call him “ protector of the poor,” and kiss his feet. 
He got better by breakfast time, but was still very cross, till I put him 
in a good humour by telling him that gout was an extremely aristocratic 
disease. I assured him that it was quite common in the House of Lords, 
and that the bench of bishops almost all had it. The silly old man 
looked quite pleased at this, and said that it was hereditary in his 
family. 

- Exactly at twelve o’clock the man came with the jewelry ; oh, such 
darlings of bracelets and rings! I kept looking over everything, and 
asking the price, in order to keep him till Boultbee should arrive. At 
last he came. After a little talk I said, “Captain Boultbee, I have been 
looking over some bracelets, and I can’t make up my mind which to take ; 
I want you to help me to choose.” “I shall be charmed,” he replied. 
The jeweller chattered away like a monkey, and kept saying every 
moment, “ Miss Baba better take this—look beautiful on her; very 
cheap ; I no make profit on this at all.” 

At last I came to a sweet bracelet of Delhi work, which I made up 
my mind to have. So I clasped it on my arm and said to Boultbee, 
“Ts’nt it lovely? Oh, I must buy that!” He admired it too very much. 
I asked the man what the price was. 

“* 200 rupee, Miss Baba.” 
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“ Pooh, you thief, how dare you ask such a price ?” 

“What Miss Baba give ?” 

“Hem! Let me see, it’s very bad work. I don’t think it’s so 
pretty after all. Well, I don’t mind giving 100 rupees.” 

** Miss Baba’s joking,” said the man, and put the bracelet back in the 
box. I didn’t pretend to notice it, and went on looking at some other 
things. After a bit he pulled it out again, and said, “See, Miss Baba, 
what fine stones ; it very handsome bracelet; I sold one just like it to 
the Burra Sahib’s* mem yesterday for 200 rupee. What will give for 
this?” 

I replied, “ Oh, you great rascal, I won't take at all; I no want.” 

“Miss Baba give 190 rupee—take,” and he tried to push it into my 
hands. I pretended to be very angry, and asked him if he thought I 
was a fool to give so much. He put up his hands and said: “Oh, 
no—me not think Miss Baba fool; Miss Baba very clever, she know 
everything ; me poor man; me work hard; make no profit on this ; 
only one little rupee—true word.” 

“You story teller, I said, I know you got more than a 100 rupees. 
You very rich inan ; got plenty money.” t 

* Khoda Khasam, Miss Baba, I very poor man; I no tell lie, 
Burra.” 

“Sahib’s mem bought one just like, yesterday, for 200 rupee. Very 
little profit ; only one rupee.” 

That nettled me ; I didn’t like him to think me worse off than the 
Commissioner's wife. I wish I wasn’t ; so I said, “ TI’ll give 100 rupees.” 

“Ah, Miss Baba, how I give it you for that? cost me 175 rupee, 
Khoda Khasam{—say 180 rupee. 

I pretended to bequite astonished, and said, “One hundred and 
eighty rupees! How can you talk such nonsense? You know it’s very 
wrong to tell such stories. You know you'll take less.” 

“ No, Miss Baba, I never telling stories. I honest man. I no take 
less. I always ask one price. Some black men say 300 rupee, and 
tike 100. I never do that. I respectable man. Colonel Courtney’s 
Sahib’s mem, she know me; she buy lots of things of me. I every 
day going to Commissioner Sahib; he know me; Commissioner Sahib 
buy plenty things. Leslie Sahib’s mem, she like my things ; she tell 
me to come to-morrow ; plenty buy. All Sahibs know me.” 

When he said that about that odious Mrs. Leslie, I determined to 
have it, but I wouldn’t let him see how anxious I was. I said, “ Well, 
1 don’t mind giving 120 rupees ; I won’t give a farthing more.” 


* The great man’s wife. Burra Sahib is a term generally applied to the Com- 
missioner. —Note by Editor. 

+ It will be seen that Miss Alymer fell into the mistake common to her country- 
men of thinking that a foreigner will understand broken English better than good 
¥nglish.—Note by Editor. 

+ An expression equivalent to ‘*I take my oath to God.” — Note by Editor, 
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“No, Miss Baba, I let Miss Baba have it for 170 rupee. I lose 
by that, but Miss Baha shall have it for 170 rupee, and buy plenty other 
things.” 

“Jt's all stuff, 170 rupees’; [ won't give you that; say least price.” 

“ Ah, Miss Baba, you very hard ; well, Miss Baba give 150 rupee and 
take bracelet.” 

“No, I won’t; Tl give you 140 rupees, not a pice* more.” 

“ Well, then, give 140 rupee and take.” 

I took the bracelet and put it on my arm. It really leoked quite 
divine ; I felé I must have it if i died ; but I said, ‘‘ No, take back, | 
ean’t afford ; I very poor man.” 

“Miss Baba’s joking. Miss Baba very rich; plenty rupee. Some 
day marry great man, then often buy things from me. It looks beautiful ; 
doesn’t it, Sahib,” turning to Boultbee, “on Miss Baba’s arm? All other 
ladies quite jealous.” 

Boultbee, who had been looking on with an amused air, now said: 
“It does look very pretty, Miss Aylmer, though I must say I don’t know 
any one who can better do without ornaments than you.” It is to be 
hoped, thought I, he won’t have that opinion if I marry him. “I advise 
you to take it; it really is not dear.” 

“ Yes, it is very becoming,” 1 answered, “but I can’t afford it, so it 
is no use thinking anything more of it. I must say, though I should 
have liked to have beught it, I have so few bracelets, and I am so fond 
of them. -Orphans,” I said with a sigh, “ don’t get many presents.” 

“If you would allow me,” replied Boultbee, “to give you that 
pleasure, I should feel exeessively honoured. I can’t bear to see you 
disappointed.” 

“Ah, Captain Boultbee,” I said, with a look of delight, “how very 
kind ef you; but—” and here I let a shadow pass over my face ; “ I really 
couldn't. It wouldn’t be proper ; you know people would talk so,” 

“ Never mind what people would say. They needn’t know anything 
about it. You really must let me, or I shall think you are angry with 
me. What is the use of being a friend if one can’t venture to make a 
present of such a trifle as that. Besides, it’s all very well in England, but 
we are not so prim out here.” 

“No, no, Captain Boulthee ; it’s very kind of you, and the bracelet is 
really charming ; but you musn’t, indeed you musn’t.” 

“Trust me, Miss Aylmer, I wouldn’t press it if there was anything 
incorrect. No—you must have it. If you don’t I shall throw it away. 
Here "—(to the man)—“ You know my name ; come to my bungalow at 
four o'clock and I'll pay you.” 

It would haye been a pity to disappoint so good-natured a person, or 
to see a pretty thing like that thrown away, so I let him give it me. 1 
hope I shall have a party soon, so that I may have an opportunity of 
wearing it. 

* Egua) to abeut a halfpenny. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


A BALL AT GOVERNMENT HOUSE—A DISTINGUISHED ACQUAINTANCE—LORDS 
VERY LIKE OTHER PEOPLE AFTER ALL—BOULTBEE THROWN OVER FOR 
LORD ADAIR—IS UNREASONABLY ANGRY AT THE SAME— WONDERFUL 
FORWARDNESS OF SOME PEOPLE—OTHERS HAVE VERY BAD TASTE—A 
TWO-LEGGED SPANIEL—DRIVE BACK TO DUM-DUM—THE WRONG LADY'S 
FEET SQUEEZED. 

Dum-Dum, December 185—. 

I HAVE seen scarcely anything of M‘Clusky since I last wrote, as he 
has been away on duty nearly the whole time. Never mind, when he 
returns I'll soon make up for lost time. The day after I got the bracelet 
we called at Government House, and four days later got an invitation 
for a ball. It was delightful, and I enjoyed myself, oh so much. Lord 
Adair, a Queen’s officer, asked to be introduced to me, and I danced four 
times with him. Though he is a lord, he is so agreeable, not a bit stuck 
up, like some of the high civilians. 1 asked him if he had ever spoken 
to the Queen? He said often, and didn’t seem to think anything of it. I 
think he admired ine very much, for he hardly danced with anybody else, 
and when he wasn’t my partner, he stood watching me so, I really felt 
quite afraid of him ; for whenever I looked up I was sure to find his eyes 
fixed on me. He was so anxious too to know how long I was going to 
stop at Dum-Dum, and said he should come and call on me. He asked 
ine if I was fond of riding, and when I told him I doted on it, said he 
was going to stop at Dum-Dum for a week, and would lend me one of 
his horses. ‘It would be quite a charity, for I have got three, and they 
don’t get half enough to do.” 

“ But, Lord Adair, how should I be able to ride out without an escort? 
Aunt doesn’t ride, and Colonel Jones is such a bore, it would take off all 
the pleasure. Besides, I am not very brave, and perhaps your horse is 
high-spirited.” 

“Oh no, I assure you he is as quiet as a lamb, and has carried a lady 
before. As to an escort, if you would allow me, I would only be too 
happy to offer myself.” 

“T am afraid that wouldn’t be quite proper, my lord,” I said, with a 
simper ; “ would it ?” 

“Oh dear yes, there’s no harm in it; I'll ask your aunt if you like; 
{ daresay I can persuade her ; that is, if you really wish it yourself,” with 
a tender glance at me. 

I looked down, and said, “ You know I do ;” so he went off to speak 
to aunt about it, and got her consent after a little coaxing. 

He is the first lord I ever talked to, but he is quite different from 
what I thought noblemen were. So quiet and unaffected; I declare 
I didn’t feel a bit afraid of him ; indeed, sometimes I quite forgot that 
he was difftrent from other people. Colonel Jones’s peerage says that 
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the ‘proper way of addressing a lord is “ my lord ;” so I did so, but he 
begged me not, and said it was so formal he didn’t like it. I got into a 
terrible scrape with Boultbee because I threw him over once to dance with 
Lord Adair. He was so angry; 1 don’t think he had any right though. 
Of course a lord comes before a plain captain, and one doesn’t get a chance 
of dancing with a nobleman every day. It wont do to throw Boultbee 
over though ; so I put on a very penitent air, and pretended to be so sorry. 
I said, “ It’s so stupid of me to have forgotten that I was engaged to you ; 
I didn’t mean it. Youshall have any other dance you like. Please don’t 
be angry with me, or I shall be so unhappy.” That rather soothed him ; 
I knew it would ; nothing pleases a man like the idea of thinking he can 
cause a woman to be unhappy ; and the thought that his forgiveness is 
valued raises him in his own estimation, and pleases his vanity. 

That horrid little ensign, Mr. Stewart, had the impudence to be angry 
with me. When I first came into the room, he came up and asked me to 
put him down for a dance. Of course I wasn’t going to stand that, so I 
said, “Oh, Mr. Stewart, it’s hardly fair of you to ask me yet, when I 
haven’t seen anybody.” He was quite huffy, the odious little wretch ; 
but I don’t care, I wasn’t going to fill up my card with a lot of ensigns’ 
names, when I might have got colonels and civilians perhaps for partners. 
There was rather a mixture in the room ; there actually was a Mr. and 
Mrs. O'Duffy and her sister. Mr. O'Duffy is only a broker, and a horrid 
vulgar man ; but his sister-in-law is pretty, some people think, though I 
can’t say I admire her ; and the Honourable Thomas Hastings, the Gover- 
nor-General’s aide-de-camp, is spoony on her; so they yet asked. Nasty, 
impudent thing! I stood next her in a quadrille, and she actually had 
the impertinence to ask me (though I don’t know her, and never will), to 
be kind enough to tell her whether her back hair was all right. Of course 
I pretended not to hear her. I am sure she’s welcome enough to Hastings ; 
he isn’t half so good looking as Lord Adair, who, besides, is much higher 
than him, who is only an honourable. Mrs. Leslie was at the ball too, 
and didn’t she look vexed when she saw I was dancing with Lord Adair. 
For that matter, all the women envied me, and looked as spiteful as pos- 
sible. What's the use of dancing with a lord if you don’t let people 
know it. So whenever any gentleman asked for a dance, I always made 
a point of saying, quite loud, “I am afraid I am engaged to Lord Adair, 
but I'll look at my card and see.” Broughton was at the ball also, and 
when he saw what nice partners, and what a quantity I had (for I danced 
every dance, and with some of the best people in the room), he was very 
anxious to be my partner, and I let him, just to vex Mrs. Leslie. He 
told me, by the bye, that the natives never; can pronounce the Hon- 
ourable Hastings’ name, and always announce him as “ Horrible Estink 
Sahib.” I don’t think Broughton cares for that Mrs. Leslie one bit, for 
at supper I saw him, when she wasn’t looking, keep filling up her glass 
with champagne, till at last I really think it got into her head. She went 
on in such a way, laughing and flirting so with Broughton, and putting 
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her hand in his coat pocket to look for his card. Afterwards, she was 
standing close by me, and said quite out loud (I was dancing with Lord 
Adair at the time and felt quite ashamed), “ Don’t believe what he says, 
my dear; the aristocracy are awful flirts; he’ll never marry you; he’s only 
amusing himself.” I really didn’t know which way to look, for I knew 
Lord Adair heard it. I saw the unhappy Bowles standing in a corner 
trying hard to look like Byron’s Corsair, but resembling a good deal more 
# great sulky boy. I gave him my sweetest smile ; poor fellow, I really 
am sorry for him, for I think he’s very fond of me, but he only bowed 
stifly in return. The Silvertops were there, and I made a point of being 
very affectionate to Bessy. They like that, they think it shows one is 
warm-hearted. I also made a point of praising her to my partners. She’s 
quite a different style from me, and not half so dashing looking, so I am 
not afraid of her as a rival. M‘Clusky, to my great delight, was away on 
some duty which I was very glad of ; for it won’t do to frighten him off 
yet. I wish Boultbee wouldn’t hold my hand in such an absurd way. 
He always puts it on his hip; it looks so silly, and is very uncomfortable 
too. Mrs. Leslie is an awful toady. She’s managed to get acquainted 
with Lady , the governor-general’s wife, and to see her following 
her about like a spaniel, it’s quite disgusting. Then, if she drops her fan 
or handkerchief, how eager she is to pick it up; I Aate such meanness. 
When we went away, Lord Adair handed me to the carriage, and put on 
my cloak so carefully, and when he said good-bye, he held my hand in 
his quite half a minute, whispering that it had been the pleasantest ball 
he ever had been at. Oh, he’s such a nice man; I did nothing but 
dream of him all night long, and when the ayah came to call me in the 
morning, I was half asleep, and said in my softest voice, “*‘ How kind of 
you to come so soon.” I thought it was Lord Adair come to pay a morn- 
ing visit. The ayah, who understands a little English, looked so astonished 
and said in Hindustani, “ It was her highness’s order.” I am sure that 
ayah and all the servants understand every word we say, but pretend not, 
so that they may be able to find out things. Broughton is stopping at 
Dum-Dum now, and Colonel Jones asked him to come back with us in 
the carriage. I was provoked, for I wanted to have a good think about 
the ball, and he would talk so. He was rather screwed too, and insisted 
on making great love to me. I tried to snub him but it was no use. At 
Jast he began to try and squeeze my hand quietly, but I gave him such a 
pineh that he left that off. He then , kept treading on my feet, so I 
tucked them up, and in feeling about for them he squeezed aunt’s. She 
was fast asleep and jumped up without a scream, asking who it was that 
was kicking her. Broughton had the presence of mind to say it must have 
been Colonel Jones, as he was opposite her. It was no use the colonel 
denying it ; Broughton insisted it must have been him, and aunt snapped 
at him the whole way home. 








(To be continued.) 























THE USES OF FRESH AIR. 


BY R. DUNDAS THOMSON, M.D., F.R.S. 


On the morning of the 23d February 1859, a message was brought to 
me stating that a man was lying almost dead at the Middlesex Hospital, 
who had been injured by the gas in a sewer in Nassau Street. I imme- 
diately hurried to the hospital, and found one of the sewer men in bed in 
a state of insensibility. When roused he partially opened his eyelids ; 
his eyes were suffused with blood, he could scarcely answer any questions, 
and seemed as if he was awaking from a lengthened sleep. He could 
recollect at this time none of the circumstances connected with the 
accident, and seemed amazed and bewildered when questioned. After 
some hours he became sensible, and in ten days recovered sufficiently to 
return to his work. The story of his mishap was that five men had been 
engaged in cleansing a sewer in Nassau Street, which had been blocked up 
by a quantity of refuse of plaster, acid, and chalk, from a soda water 
manufactory, and that by the agitation of the refuse, carbonic acid 
was generated, and surrounded the men, who one after another became 
insensible and fell down into the water, where they remained, they thought, 
about half-an-hour. The first man who came to his senses went down 
Charles Street sewer into Wells Street, and up the side entrance as well 
as he could, and procured assistance to save the remaining men, who all 
became sufficiently sensible to make their way into Wells Street. Four 
were taken to their homes, and one to the hospital. It is a curious 
coincidence, that sometime before I had visited the manufactory and 
cautioned them against permitting the refuse to pass into the sewer. 
It seems 4 new workman had committed the offence. A more narrow 
escape has scarcely been recorded, but the poor men long remained weak, 
and walked as if paralyzed. It will be my province to point out that 
although this accident occurred in a sewer, a similar injury to our healths 
may occur in our own houses by want of fresh air. 

The nature of the cause of this accident may be illustrated by taking 
a bottle full of fresh air, and introducing a burning taper into it, when 
you see it burns as in the open air. If, however, a small portion of 
acid and water be poured upon the marble or chalk placed in the bottom 
of the bottle, we shall find that it is no longer puve air, but that it is 
mixed with some impurity, which prevents the taper from burning. ‘The 
cause of this is a gas (carbonic acid), which has been disengaged from 
the chalk, in which a candle will not burn. In the Nassau Strect sewer 
a quantity of chalk and acid, the ingredients for making soda water, had 
been run out into the sewer, which, when it was stirred by the sewer men, 
caused the acid discharged along with it to disengage the gas from the 
chalk, and render the air so impure as to prevent the men from breathing, 
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They consequently became insensible. Now, a taper and human life are 
precisely similar. Without pure air the candle cannot burn, and man 
cannot breathe. Hence we may test the air of a mine, well, or sewer, by 
seeing if a candle will burn in it. By this, I mean, we learn if a man 
can exist in the air, or enter it, without being immediately destroyed. 
But the air may yet be so impure that the candle may only burn faintly, 
and man may breathe with difficulty and have his blood poisoned. 

A return was made to me that a young woman had died in York 
Street, Baker Street, of fever, who had worked in a house in Edwards’ 
Street, Portman Square. I had the Edward Street house immediately 
examined, and discovered that the servant had often complained of head- 
aches and sickness, and that another young woman who had resided in 
the house, had gone to the country, and likewise died of fever. The 
house was found to have large cesspools full of putrid matter, connected 
with the kitchen, and to be supplied with a very imperfect brick drain, 
through which the noxious smells and gases from the soil easily passed. 
I shall endeavour to explain to you how these two girls took fever, and 
were prematurely deprived of life, by the presence of foul air and the 
absence of fresh air. Some years ago, at the request of her Majesty's 
Government, I made an examination of the state of different kinds of 
air as existing in sewers, close apartments, and in the open air. The 
mode of subjecting the air to analysis was to use an instrument 
called an aspirator, which may be a bottle or a cistern with an aperture 
at the top and a tap at the bottom. The bottle or cistern is filled with 
water, and the air to be examined enters at the top, the tap is turned, 
the water issues out and the air is thus made to move. By placing tubes 
in its course it may be passed through water, and any solutions that may 
be required. Now, I found that some air when passed through distilled 
water left in the water a variety of bodies, some of them animals and 
others vegetables. The animals, which stand very low in the scale of 
creation, are termed vibriones, were largely developed in the water, and 
could easily be examined by a microscope. They were of great magnitude 
comparatively, while the plants, which were of the nature of the mould 
which we see hanging from the roof of damp cellars, grew with difficulty, 
and did not seem to be placed in a congenial soil. The reason of this 
was that the water contained a large quantity of ammonia, which existed 
in the air of the sewer. Now, ammonia is an effect of putridity such as 
occurs in sewers, and such a state is favourable to the growth of animals, 
but is prejudical to that of vegetation. But an important result follows 
from this experiment, that as animals can only exist on a peculiar kind 
of food, which is similar to the composition of their own bodies, we con- 
clude that this kind of matter must have existed in the air of the sewer. 
It is this kind of matter too that produces diseases. In small-pox you 
know a small particle of matter from a diseased arm will give the same 
disease to another person, and so with fevers ; they are considered to be 


produced by something arising from putrid matter of drains. Formerly 
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these fevers were much more common, but latterly since the introduction 
of the Local Management Act they are becoming less frequent. Thus in 
1848, 3614 persons died of fever in London ; and in 1860, only 1392, 
Prevention is better than cure, and there can be no doubt that much of 
this decrease is due to the destruction of cesspools and the improvement 
of drainage throughout the metropolis. 

T am often asked how to destroy smells, and what kind of prepara- 
tion I recommend for deodorizing. Now, whenever there is a smell in a 
house it must proceed from some cause, and I must know the cause before 
I can prescribe a remedy. It is necessary to examine drains and traps 
before an opinion can be given. Disinfectants may be used until the 
cause be discovered, such as chloride of lime, permanganate of potash, 
chloride of zinc ; yet, above all, the introduction of abundance of fresh 
air into the place where the odour is perceptible should be insisted on, 
which will tend to dilute the poison and prevent it in some measure from 
producing disease. 

When oxygen is a scarce article in the stable, and ammonia gets the 
ascendancy, horses suffer from lassitude, loss of appetite, and a dull coat— 
significant of disease. This is expected as a matter of course, and parried 
with calomel and aloes. In stables which are not properly drained we 
find a quantity of poisonous vapour in the air which renders sugar of lead 
black, as can easily be illustrated by experiment. The woodwork of a 
stable which has been painted white will speedily become black unless it 
be carefully washed and scrubbed. 

Fever broke out in a large establishment in this district some years 
ago, but fortunately by proper ventilation, that is, the free admission of 
fresh air, not one of the thirty sick whom I saw in their beds died. 
Some time afterwards, on examining thoroughly the drains, they were 
found in a horrible state of filth and decay, twelve loads of soil having 
been removed from the drains through the house. New pipe drains were 
substituted for the old decayed brick drains, and a new state of matters 
introduced. Now, here we see the advantage of fresh air, for although 
the drains were so foul as to produce fever, the proper ventilation of the 
rooms in the building so diluted the fever poison that it produced sick- 
ness, but not death. 

One day I visited a house placed over a stable, and found a female 
overcome with grief. She was a mother, and had just lost her two 
children, her whole family, by scarlet fever. I found there was no proper 
supply of fresh air to her dwelling, and that the air of her rooms was 
filled with the putrid exhalations from the stable below. When severe 
sickness occurs in a neighbourhood, we send the patients to a well 
ventilated hospital, as giving them the best chance of recovery—that is, 
we surround them with fresh air; but when an infectious disease attacks 
a child, it is offering the poor thing the worst chance of recovery to keep 
it in a badly drained stable atmosphere, impregnated with poisonous air. 

When faint or ill do we not struggle for fresh air; and when any person 
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has become insensible by the impure and hot air of a room, we remove 
him to an atmosphere of fresh air; or when animation has. been suspended 
by drowning, it is to fresh air we have recourse for the means of restoration. 
It is because fresh air is free from poisonous gases and unhealthy vapours 
that it acts beneficially in such cases. The simplest mode of recovering 
a drowned person is to lay him on his side and roll him on his face and 
back again, keeping up the movement in order to induce fresh air to 
enter the lungs. ‘This being the easiest method on mechanical principles 
of effecting the object in view, or we blow gently fresh air into the lungs 
by means of a bellows or inflating apparatus. In absence of these we 
use inflation by the mouth. 

But even when we have our drains and traps in proper order, there is 
still a source of danger from our not removing the tainted air we throw 
out in breathing. It ought to be replaced by fresh air, otherwise it will 
act as a poison, weaken our bodies, and render us exceedingly liable to 
catch any passing disease. This is illustrated when we breathe into a 
bottle. If we examine the air we find that it will not support the com- 
bustion of a candle ; and if we test the air which we have expelled from 
our lungs, we find that it is carbonic acid, and that it forms chalk when 
we breathe through lime dissolved in water. Nature in the process of 
breathing expels this poison from the system, which would otherwise 
produce lethargy and death. Now, there are certain facts which we 
ought to know, in order that we may be able to supply our rooms with 
fresh air. When we heat air it rises in the atmosphere, because the 
particles of which it consists are pushed away by the heat from each 
other, just as iron when heated becomes more bulky than when cold, and 
when the air ascends it displaces colder air, and floats on it like a cork on 
water, because the hot air is so much lighter than cold air. It is because 
air, when heated, becomes lighter, that we get draught in our chimneys, 
and that smoke rises instead of descending. The portion of a room near 
the floor contains air which is lighter, because it is filled with air from 
human lungs, and which is thirty degrees hotter than the air itself. The 
same air is heated by the fire, and inevitably rises. To carry this air away, 
an opening should be made near the top of the room, and communicate 
with the chimney. Supplied with a valve, or if this be considered too 
expensive, a perforated plate of zinc may be put above the window, or a 
ventilating brick or two inserted in the wall for winter ventilation. In 
summer it is advisable to have the upper sash of the window partially 
drawn down, and frequently during the day to open the door and windows, 
ao as to allow all the contaminated air to be thoroughly displaced by fresh 
air. In the basement kitchens or cellars, which are still too numerous, 
the Legislature has provided that the area or avenue by which air and 
light are admitted shall not fall below a certain space. The fact that 
wari air ascends has sometimes been misapplied in ventilating a room, 
and openings have been made in the ceiling, connected with the air, to 
allow it to escape, but this action did not take place. On the contrary, a 
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cold draught of air could be felt on the head when placed under the open- 
ing, because warm air occupies more space than cold air, and therefore 
cold air enters to pass between the particles of the hot air, and therefore 
we must heat the air in the opening. If we. place a gas jet under the 
opening, we shall succeed in causing a current from the room through the 
opening into the air, or if we have two tubes in the opening, one surround- 
ing the other, we shall find that the inner tube will carry out the hot air, 
and the outer one convey fresh air into the apartment. 

It is particularly necessary to introduce fresh air into rooms where the 
persons are labouring under disease, particularly infectious disorders, as 
small-pox, measles, scarlatina, because we consider that in these complaints 
a solid substance passes from the patient into the air, and renders other 
persons liable to breathe this poison and to have their blood diseased. 
One of the best antidotes is fresh air, because it dilutes the poison so 
much that it renders it less liable to take effect. To assist in removing 
the infectious matter, we should use chloride of lime, which has the 
advantage over other disinfectants, that it is volatile, and passing through 
the air unites with the poison, whereas the other disinfectants I have 
mentioned only act where they are placed. 

But fresh air itself does not consist of any one element, but is a mix- 
ture of four gases with vapour, and this knowledge is required in order 
that we may distinguish it when we come in contact with it. Fresh air 
hasno odour. It consists of oxygen, nitrogen, carbonic acid and ammonia ; 
the two last in very small quantities. When they are present in larger 
proportions they become injurious to health, and act as poisons to the 
body when breathed. 

I trust your readers will now be able to appreciate some of the argu- 
ments for the use of fresh air, and that they will endeavour to introduce 
as much of it as is good for health into their rooms and dwellings. 




















































LIKE A STAR IT NEVER DARKENS. 


BY S. H. BRADBURY (QUALLON). 





Lixg a star it never darkens, 
England's great and matchless skill ; 
To her voice each kingdom hearkens, 
Countless minds obey her will. 
O’er each valley, and each mountain— 
Have her endless praises gone ; 
Towering upward like a fountain, 
Thrones more glorious there are none! 


In her hand she holds a sceptre, 
Waving over land and sea; 
And no slave beneath its vastness, 
Ever bends a suppliant knee. 
Grand in commerce—bright in learning, 
Where's the State her arm shall dare ; 
And in bravery where’s the nation 
That can boast a greater share 


Foremost in the list of warriors, 
Deathless songs her deeds rehearse ; 
While her Sovereign ne’er was branded, 

With one dying patriot’s curse. 
Here no stifled cries for freedom 

Ever lead to blood and tears ; 
Here no ruthless despot trembles, 

Or the people’s vengeance fears. 


Nobly throbs the heart of England, 
For the good of every land ; 

For each cause of human progress, 
By a king or statesman planned. 

Through the States now red with carnage, 
Gladly would her sons decree 

For true peace—behold their children, 

Like her own, unchained and free { 


























IN DEFENCE OF BOOKMAKING. 


BY SHIRESS WILL. 


In this age of books, when not a day passes but leaves behind fresh 
additions to our literature, and when the constant cry of critics is “ Book- 
making! Bookmaking! This is an age of Bookmaking!” something on 
the other side of the question may not be unacceptable: for bookmaking, 
in its proper sense, is net without its grounds of defence. 

Under such headings as “ Short Notices,” “Our Literary Table,” and 
such like, the critics of our day are too ready to set down nine-tenths of 
the books that come before them for review, with such bitterly pithy 
comments as “A decided attempt at bookmaking,” “An effort to imitate 
Dickens,” or Thackeray, and so on. Such criticisms are as unjust as they 
aire meaningless. It is far easier—indeed it requires a far higher standard 
of mental acumen—to discover the good points of a book than to detect 
its imperfections. There is something good, some kernel, in every book 
if one could but find it. There are sermons even in stones and good in 
almost everything. There never was book published which might not 
be “cut up” on some ground or other. Shakespeare himself was cut 
up, and continued to be so till about the close of the last century. Ben 
Johnson was the only literary contemporary of the great poet who could 
appreciate his genius. This fact ought to be an “awful warning” to all 
young and inexperienced reviewers who fancy themselves born with the 
knack of criticism enclosed in their craniums. Who, for instance, can tell 
but that (as in the case of Shakespeare) an after age may see in the much 
abused Carlylese style of Thomas Carlyle a great improvement on our 
present comparatively slow and sure diction. We now judge of that great 
writer's style in a spirit of the most undiluted conservatism; and 
allow the whims and opinions of our age to shackle our judgment. 
“Opinion,” it has been said, “is a falling sickness”—~an epidemic. It is 
decidedly so ; and, when once we catch it, it leads us by the nose. “Oh 
opinion! opinion!” wrote Luther, “what a common evil you are.” One 
cannot help echoing the sentiment. Our every action nowadays is 
governed and controlled by opinion; and “ What will Mrs. Grundy say?” 
is the question every prudent man puts to himself before venturing on 
any course of action. 

But it is not on the ground that a succeeding age may approve of what 


the present decries, that bookmaking—by which is meant the writing of 


books—is to be defended. Looking at it with an unwarped judgment it 
is a profession, a trade, a calling, a means whereby the workman earns his 
bread. He who follows that calling you may designate author, novelist, 
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essayist, littérateur, bookmaker, or what you will. He is avowedly 
following an occupation which aims at producing books ; and therefore, 
when he publishes a work, it is as irrelevant to tell him it is a piece of 
bookmaking, as it would be to tell Snip sneeringly that the coat he sent 
home to you is a piece of tailoring. Of course itis a piece of bookmaking ; 
but what has that to do with the intrinsic merits of the production itself? 
Now, when the word “ bookmaking” is inade use of in condemning a book, 
the public infer from that that the production condemned is not only a 
silly, senseless thing, but that it has been published purely for the self- 
gratification of the author. They at once picture the individual to them- 
selves as some concentrated specimen of puppyism come.to maturity, or 
some unprincipled enterpriser who is bent on swindling humanity at large. 
As to the book itself, no one would after that ever think of troubling his or 
her head about it. The reviewer has said it was “ made,” and the public 
blindly second the reviewer. And so the author, whose motives may have 
been unimpeachable and mistinderstood, is shelved for ever. Anything 
more unjust and unfair it is hardly possible to conceive. The literal and 
the true meaning of the word “ bookmaking” is perverted, and a sense is 
given to it which the critic has no right to apply. What boots it to him 
whether the inner motive which induced Brown, Jones, or Robinson to 
publish an account of his continental tour was a desire to gratify his own 
vanity, so long as that motive is not obtrusively manifest on the face of 
the book, and so long as the book contains something—anything—worth 
knowing, or something which the outer world may not know although 
the learned reviewer himself may. 

Another of the favourite faults of fault-finding reviewers is the hap- 
hazard denunciation of a writer as being a copyist or an imitator of some 
follower of the particular line of literature of recognised eminence. The 
accusation is in nine cases out of ten unjust. But even assuming for a 
moment that a novelist has copied, say Dickens, it is not easy to see that 
that should be any ground for condemning his book. If A has better 
manners and better breeding than B, it is surely a very laudable thing on 
the part of B to imitate and copy him. In the same way, if Dickens 
writes a better style and is every way a greater master of his art than Mr, 
De Smythe, it is surely equally becoming for the latter gentleman, who 
has just set out on his literary career, to endeavour to improve himself by 
studying the superior model. It is by no means so easy a thing to imitate 
or copy another writer as might at first be supposed. It requires con- 
siderably more genius and taste than the reviewer is apt to give the writer 
credit for. Be this, however, as it may, it is a notorious fact that in a 
majority of cases the accusation of intentional copying or imitation is un- 
deserved. It is in a great measure owing to such unfortunate mistakes 
as that now referred to that young writers receive so many snubs from 

their critics at the beginning of their literary career. 

The human mind—no matter whether that of the critic or that of the 

ordinary mortal—is too apt to regard the author rather than the book—to 
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judge of the latter rather from pre-conceived notions, whether well founded 
or otherwise, touching the position, knowledge, capacities, or antecedents, 
of the writer than from the production itself. Too many instances may 
be had in the history of literature to support this statement. We all 
know that after a master hand had penned “The Professor,” the clever 
authoress could not find a publisher for it. They read the story, but their 
judgment was perverted by the pre-known fact that the authoress was a 
nobody. That fact blinded their eyes toa thousand good qualities in the 
book itself. Similar complaints have constantly been made ever since 
literature first had followers, and for anything we see in the literary horizon 
to the contrary, it will be so to the end of the chapter. But there ought 
to be a remedy somewhere for at least the reviewer's part of the evil. 
That remedy seems to be clearly this: let every critic induce himself to 
believe as far as he can, as he sits down to his task, that the book before 
hin, if a novel, is from the pen of a Fielding or a Thackeray ; if a history, 
of a Macaulay or a Hallam ; if a poem, of a Milton or a Spenser. The 
result would be wonderful. Nuggets would meet the reviewer's eye at 
every step where otherwise he would trudge wearily through nothing but 
barren soil. He would thus read with an eye, not to find out faults, but 
to discover virtues. The bad points of a book are more ready to make 
themselves apparent than are the good ; and thus the plan suggested woukd 
in a great measure equalize the “finds.” Indeed, every ordinary reader 
should read books in the same way. A little practice will soon make one 
accustomed to it, and there can be no doubt of its advantages. Every 
one who has read, say for instance, Macaulay’s essays, must have felt a 
peculiar spontaneous feeling of respect creep into his mind, which induced 
him to take a mental note of every sentence, to follow every word of 
reasoning, and to treasure up the conclusions drawn therefrom. All this 
would simply be owing to the fact that the reader knew beforehand that 
the writer was one worthy of being listened to. The same result would 
take place on the perusal of almost every book, if we would but fancy, to 
begin with, that its author is as great a man as Macaulay, and thus read 
his book with the same pains which a work of that celebrated writer 
deserves. But it must not be inferred from anything that has been said 
that it is the purpose of this essay to take up the cudgels against all the 
reviews in the kingdom, and to question the competency or disintereste:l- 
ness of their staff. This is no part of our case, and that task must be lett 
to such as think themelves aggrieved. 

Bookmaking then, in its proper sense, is to be regarded as a legitimate 
field of labour. Ifa man finds he has the taste, and is satisfied he has 
the capacity, for following literature, it is as much his right and privilege 
to do so unmolested and unrebuked, as it is the right and privilege of the 
humbler classes to turn their hands to whatsoever kind of employment 
their fancy leads them to. Such a man should by all means, and on every 
possible consideration, be allowed to have a clear stage and a fair trial 
of his skill’ But how can he have this, if the reviewer watches like 
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another Cerberus at the threshold of literature and turns him back on the 
plea that he is a “ bookmaker.” 

There are two motives, either or both of which may move a man to 
write or publish a book. He may write either for the purpose of in- 
structing or amusing, and thus of benefiting, his fellow-men, or he may 
do so for the sole end of profit. If done honestly, both objects may 
with propriety be, and frequently are, combined. The first of these 
motives requires no defence: it is clearly a praiseworthy and unexcep- 
tionable action to give to others the benefit of our reading, or of our ex- 
periences or even of our thoughts. The benefit actually conferred may 
vary infinitely, according to the capacities of the author, but the motive 
is in every case equally praiseworthy. As to the second motive, that of 
profit, many weighty arguments in its favour at once suggest themselves. 
If a man has made literature a calling (as it has been shown he has 
a perfect right to do), he must make his living by it. He must support 
himself, and his wife and family if he have them. He has so many 
mouths to feed that must be fed, and so many backs to clothe that must 
be clothed. Such aman cannot be expected to work for nothing, and 
if his price be but an honest and a reasonable one, it behoves us to pay 
it cheerfully. 

Nor is the avocation of a bookmaker one of which any man need be 
ashamed, or at mention of which he need colour up and disclaim all con- 
nection with it. Many of the greatest men in our social history were openly 
and avowedly professional littérateurs or “ bookmakers”—men who de- 
pended on “a discerning public” for their bread, and who took actually 
a pride in it. The difficulty would not be in naming men who acted 
according to this rule, but rather in finding exceptions to it. Indeed, 
one could scarcely point to half-a-dozen out of the thousand and one great 
names in the annals of our literature, who did not write with an eye as 
well to the profit as to the honour. And it would indeed be little less 
than a mockery of the truth to deny that as it was of old so it is even 
now. The literary man must not be supposed to be made of bank-notes, 
like the hero of Douglas Jerrold’s Man made of Money. He is of flesh 
and blood like other mortals, he has the same necessities, and therefore 
he must be paid for his work. The fact is, this common and meaning- 
less outery about bookmaking is but an inheritance of the old prejudice— 
though not in its original strength or with its original meaning—against 
the popular element in literature. It was against that prejudice that 
Defoe, the father of what is technically called Popular Literature, had to 
contend, and did contend successfully. Previous to that age literature 
had been tied up in the hands of patrons, who, having all the learning 
among themselves, as well as the resulting power, were accordingly not 
over-fond to see it wrenched, as it were, out of their grasp, and distributed 

broadcast over the whole people ae Defoe had begun to do. What was 
catled bookmaking in that age was, therefore, a far different thing from 
what reviewers would have us understand by the term now-a-days. The 
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effect which the old prejudice had even at a later period on Gray, and 
the efforts which his friends had to make before they could get him’ to 
publish his verses, are matters of literary history. The terror produced 
on a sensitive and timid mind by the fear of a howl about “ bookmaking” 
being hurled at him, must be a very serious affair, and is quite enough to 
scare away many young birds. Properly speaking, therefore, there should 
be no more covert opprobrium conveyed in the term “bookmaker” than 
in the term “bookbinder.” Both follow legitimate and honest call- 
ings. Both are striving to earn their daily bread, and at the same time 
to give satisfaction to their customers ; and this last can only be accom- 
plished when the workmanship is done in a workmanlike manner. 

It is a great mistake to suppose that it is a common thing for authors 
to be actuated, in giving their works to the public, by mere empty vanity. 
There may be an instance here and there to be found of this, though it 
is difficult to call to mind one at this moment. Even the desire of ob- 
taining well-merited fame is rarely predominant in the mind of the true 
“bookmaker” or /ittérateur. With ninety-nine out of the hundred that 
is a secondary consideration, if indeed thought of at all. Dr. Johnson, 
when penning his pieces of job-work for Cave did not think of the rocky 
foundation whereon Fame’s high temple stands, but of the few guineas 
that not over-liberal publisher was to give him for them. Not fame but 
the stern necessity of getting bread had impelled him to paper and pen 
on that morning after his wearisome and monotonous walk of a whole 
night, with the unfortunate Savage, round St. James’s Square, when 
neither one nor other of them had the wherewithal to pay for a night's 
lodging. Such instances as these could be multiplied indefinitely to show 
that the desire for Fame is in general a secondary consideration, and 
postponed to the more pressing one of the necessity for making a liveli- 
hood. Not every bookmaker starts on his career with the question, 


«What shall I do to be for ever known, 
And make the age become mine own ?” 


and there are few reckless enough to postpone every other consideration 
to the desire to be the first literary man during his life, 
** And when he dies, to leave a lofty name ; 
A light, a landmark, on the clilfs of Fame.” 

From what has been said, it will be seen that so far from being a 
public nuisance requiring to be put down, the bookmakers or littérateur 
is an indispensable part of the machinery of our artificial society. As the 
body must be regularly supplied with food, so must the mind have its 
demands for literary food met. Vast is the number of general readers 
among us ; numerous are the volumes they yearly devour ; and countless 
are the periodicals, both cheap and dear, in and out of London, that 
supply their weekly and monthly wants. Here then is a wide field of 
labour for the class of professed /ittérateurs. For they must not be sup- 
posed to confine themselves to the mere making of ponderous tomes. 
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They are always ready to turn their attention, when it suits their purpose, 
to the making of tales, essays, and such like minor efforts ; in short, to 
any form of literature that answers best for the time. The sportsman 
cannot always shoot red-deer and grouse, but at times is glad to fire at 
anything that comes in his way. Even so the littérateur. And who 
cau blame him % ; 

Nor is this all that may be said for the bookmakers. They are men 
who read and think for others—for the public. In the present busy age, 
mankind has no time to read and think for themselves, and the work 
must accordingly be done by proxy. The tendency of all literature in 
the present day, it is universally admitted, is not to provoke thought, but 
to save thought and time. And every man who voluntarily undertakes 
(without guaranteed reward be it remembered) this trouble of reading 
and thinking for us deserves respect and encouragement rather than 
sneers and slight. It is not to be expected that every bookmaker should 
be able to write Macaulay's prose, or Milton’s poetry, or to think with 
Bacon’s mind; and therefore we must expect to find that the actual 
benefit to the public varies in each case according to the capacities of the 
bookmaker. 

The foregoing remarks are offered in the most disinterested spirit ; 
and any intention to favour unduly either side of the question is entirely 
disclaimed. The reviewers, on the one hand, are continually quoting 
Solomon and saying, “of making of books there is no end ;” and the 
bookmakers, on the other hand, invariably answer: “ We are gaining 
our bread in an honest way.” Looking at the question from a common 
sense point of view, as this essay has endeavoured to do, there seems to 
be little doubt that the bookmakers have the best of it. 
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CHAPTER XxX. 
SMOOTH WATER. 


Mr. and Mrs. Courtwer gave a rather stiff reception to the new 
acquaintance introduced to them by Agatha, who had seldom felt more 
embarrassed by this ceremony. The Baron's collected, courteous man- 
ners, however, soon placed her at her ease again. He spoke to her, and of 
her, to her brother and sister-in-law in the refreshing accents of an old 
assured friend ; and presently rising, turned to Agatha and said, “ 1 am 
charged with a trifling remembrance for you from Madame Marcel, which 
I will call and deliver to-morrow ; may I hope to find you at home some 
part of the morning, as I have somewhat to tell you about those excellent 
people ; that is, if so early a visit does not inconvenience madame votre 
sur?” 

’ Mrs. Courtney coolly begged him to call as early as suited him, and 
Mr. Courtney more politely, and with a slight glance at his wife, added 
that they lunched at two o'clock, and should be happy if the Baron would 
join them. The young Baron thanked him with a frank cordiality, which 
made the manners of his new acquaintance seem all the colder, and then 
withdrew, leaving Agatha ina whirl of exeited feeling that made the 
privacy of her own room very needful. Even there she could scarcely 
understand the good and wonderful news she had that day heard. ‘How 
faithless in me,” she cried ; “how mistrustful of God’s infinite power and 
graee, to despair about his conversion, as I often have done !” and on her 
knees in humble gratitude she offered up her thanksgiving for the joyful 
tidings she had heard. 

Mr. and Mrs. Courtney meanwhile talked over Agatha’s affairs, and 
Agatha’s friend, in their own way, and Mr. Courtney reminded his wife 
that she “must not throw cold water on this acquaintanceship. You 
probably guessed, my love, that I had my own reasons for asking the 
young man to luncheon: he is probably engaged to Agatha, and really if 
that be the case, and [ find that he is pretty well off, we ought to throw 
no hinderance in their way.” 

Mrs. Courtney, who had only been cold because it was her way to be 
cold to strangers, readily assented te this remark: “ A very good thing 
indeed,” she cried ; “ for really, though we could not admit of her living 
by herself, or returning to France all alone as she wished, yet it was a 
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great bore to be obliged to have a person always on your hands; but 
think of Agatha, with all her strict ideas, consenting to marry a Roman 
Catholic (as I suppose he is) at last—would not that be queer?” 

“Not very strange in a woman,” replied her husband: “ love is 
always stronger than religious prejudices or anything else—love and a 
baron especially !” 

So it was agreed between them that the visits of the young Baron 
were decidedly to be encouraged and attention shown him. 

’ The next morning accordingly Raimond came, but this time he was 
not fortunate enough to find Agatha alone, and though Mrs, Courtney 
was very civil, and conversed with him in French, asking many questions 
about Paris (some of which, relating to the new opera and the last new 
novel, he could only answer from report), the visit was so tantalizing to 
him that he shortened it considerably, and took leave with more alacrity 
than he would have thought conceivable a few hours before. However, 
he felt it was a good thing to be on friendly terms with Agatha’s rela- 
tions, so he waited with what patience he could till the following day, 
when, having watched Mrs. Courtney’s carriage drive from the door, he 
hastened to ask for Miss Courtney, and in a few minutes found himself 
again téte-a-téte with her in the drawing-room. 

“1 want to consult you,” she said, as soon as the first greetings were 
over, “ about my dear Clara: my brother is so dilatory in all his arrange- 
ments, that I am getting quite nervous about her, lest her health should 
fail ; or still worse, lest they might get wind of our intentions and remove 
her to another convent: in short, I want to know if you do not agree 
with me that she ought to be fetched away at once?” 

“T certainly do,” he replied, “ though M. Marcel told me she was 
not subjected to much harshness or to closer confinement than the rest 
of the pensionaires, since your poor mother’s death ; but it is a situation 
of great danger, of course, and no time ought to be lost, especially now 
that Clara is deprived of the counsel and sympathy of her poor friend 
(whose release indeed will be a matter of serious consultation with me 
and some of our Christian friends at Lyons by and bye) ; but I thought, 
dear Agatha, that your brother had written to demand both Clara and 
Emily from the Superior of St. Catherine's ?” 

“‘ He has promised to do so, as soon as poor mamma’s affairs—which 
were left in some disorder—shall be quite settled ; and this, I am thank- 
ful to say, is all but accomplished at last. But now another hinderance 
appears—he wants to leave it all to be settled by letter: now I feel sure 
some one ought to go and claim them, or at least go half way to meet 
them, for how could children (for even Clara is but fifteen, you know) 
come all this way alone ? Now, as Mortimer cannot go at present, I think 
I ought to go myself ; indeed, in any case I would rather do so: I long 
so much for the moment when I may again see one at least of my dear 
sisters. As to Emily, I do not expect she will be willing to come with- 
vut some persuasion, and perhaps a visit from me in person.” 
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“And you do not then shrink from a return to a place where you 
suffered so much, Agatha?” said Raimond, taking her hand; “ you do 
not hate Provence ?” 

“‘ T love it in spite of all,” she answered. 

“But as to making this long journey alone, you must not think of 
it,” he continued. 

“T did it once,” said she, “and am not afraid of going as I came.” 

“T know indeed,” said Raimond, “ that in one sense you are never 
really alone, dearest ; I too have now learned how all-suflicient is that 
Friend who watches the going-out and the coming-in of His children 
with so loving an eye, but—” 

“Do not bring up difficulties then,” said she, interrupting him with 
a smile; “you bave said quite enough, Raimond.” 

“No, my Agatha, not enough,” said Raimond, with a faltering voice ; 
“ you must indeed go—but not alone: the heart that I offered to you last 
year, is, I need hardly tell you, more devotedly and unchangeably yours 
than when your refusal almost broke it, in that scene of sorrowful parting 
at St. André. I have long indeed learned to see that the pain was wisely 
given, nay, even to bless the suffering, which I have felt was intended to 
chastise my undisciplined nature, and to be in no small degree a means of 
bringing it under grace, and imparting a desire for something beyond per- 
ishable earthly happiness. But though still unworthy of one, who, though 
younger than myself, has been so much longer a pilgrim in that path I 
have but lately been led to seek, yet, dearest Agatha, I do feel it is not 
now tempting you from that blessed road to ask for your love—it is only 
asking you to tread it by my side ; for our hopes and desires—our prayers 
and labours, would all be the same now, and the same loving Hand which 
once tore me from you, and (as I blindly thought) from everything worth 
living for, has surely not without a meaning led me to you again! Say 
then, Agatha, can you trust me with your earthly lot?” 

“ But, Raimond, your mother—your family ?” 

“My family have no right to control me on this subject, dear Agatha ; 
my mother has indeed a right to advise, but you know that unless I marry 
one of her own persuasion I cannot hope to please her, and I do not think 
it a duty to deprive myself for her sake of all religious sympathy and 
communion in my home circle. No, dearest, think of yourself alone ; my 
conscience is clear as regards my family, and I trust that in time my 
dear mother may become reconciled at least; only tell me, Agatha, may 
I not call you mine ?” 

“You have long had my affection, Raimond,” said Agatha, with the 
straightforward simplicity which was so characteristic of her. We are now, 
thank God, one in faith, and I need no longer struggle against my own 
heart: if you do not shrink from the cunsequences, therefore, I am yours !”’ 

“‘My Agatha! this is happiness! oh, how much greater happiness than 
if you had yielded to my entreaties last year ! May I only try to be worthy 
such a companion as you, my beloved one !” 
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So much had the united friends to say to one another, that the minutes 
flew by as if winged ; and it seemed to them that an hour could scarcely 
have passed since Mrs. Courtney had gone out, before her carriage again 
drove up to the door, and a thundering rap disturbed the téte-d-téte,—but 
in sober reality they had spent more than two hours together. 

Agatha rose hastily as soon as she heard the knock. “TI really am not 
fit to talk to my sister-in-law just now,” she exclaimed ; “I will slip up- 
stairs to my room—I need a little solitude.” 

“One word, dearest, before we part,” said Raimond, detaining her : 
“may I tell your brother and his wife that you have promised yourself 
to me?” 

“ Already, Raimond? Surely we need say nothing yet: I dread 
Gertrude’s inquisitorial looks and questions.” 

“ But, my Agatha, she will be ten times more curious if left to divine 
it for herself ; however, I would not urge this upon you for a moment, 
had I not a very strong reason.” 

“Well, I trust you,” said Agatha ; “do as you think best: I dare not 
stay for your reasons now: farewell!” And drawing her hand hastily 
from his grasp, she disappeared through the folding doors just as Mrs. 
Courtney’s silk dress was heard rustling in the passage. 

“Are you alone here, M. le Baron?” said she as she entered: “I 
thought Agatha had been within, and I believe Mr. Courtney is returned 
this half hour: he could not have known. John, let your master know 
directly,” she added, turning to the servant. 

Raimond explained that Miss Courtney had only just left the room, 
and that he would have taken leave sooner, as it was already late, but 
that he wished for a few minutes’ conversation with Mr. Courtney, and 
therefore took the liberty of delaying a little. As he spoke Mortimer 
entered, but Raimond felt such a dislike to the idea of speaking of Agatha 
before her sister-in-law, whose cold manner peculiarly repelled him, that 
he kept upon general topics till the lady went up-stairs to take off her 
bonnet. 

Her husband came to look for her in about a quarter of an hour, 
however, so that her curiosity had not long to wait. ‘ Well, my dear,” 
said he, “I have some news, and a little earlier than I expected, I own, 
though I foresaw it all, as I told you the other day—Agatha is to be 
Baroness de Fleurier.” 

“So that is what her Puritanical horror of Romanists comes to after 
all!” said Mrs. Courtney: “one day she is weeping and bemoaning her 
‘poor sisters shut up in a convent,’ and the next marrying one of the 
very family that persuaded them to enter the said convent! How pain- 
fully inconsistent some people are, to be sure !” 

“But, my dear, the odd thing is,” said Mortimer, looking rather em- 
barrassed, “that this Baron Raimond is not a Roman Catholic—he is a 
convert it seems—he calls himself a Protestant.” 

“J suppose he abandons his religion to please Agatha,” said Mrs. 
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Courtney ; “I cannot say I admire such conduct particularly—people who 
belong to the Church of Rome ought not so hastily and lightly to throw 
off their allegiance; it should be a matter of long deliberation at least ; 
and besides, I dare say he is gone over to the French Protestants, who are 
in fact no Church at all.” 

“You are quite right, Gertrude, and judge with your usual good sense. 
The Baron would have been wiser in my opinion to stay where he was, and 
Agatha, no doubt, would have been glad to marry him in the end ; for 
she has scarcely anything at all, while he has a handsome fortune, for a 
foreigner especially, and is, I understand, quite independent of his relations. 
However, he is just suited to her taste apparently. He says he is a member 
of the Reformed Church of France, but speaks warmly of our Church, 
and indeed of all our institutions, though of course he only views them 
through Agatha’s eyes.” 

“To be sure,” said his wife, with more vehemence than was common to 
her ; “what can be more utterly dissimilar than Agatha’s favourite church, 
with its hideous whitewashed walls, where her dear old Mr. Hardy holds 
forth, with his Bible in his hand, and Mr. Priestly’s beautiful little chapel 
with its exquisite music (almost equal to that of a Roman Catholic cathe- 
dral), and all the perfection of its rites and ceremonies! Why, no stranger 
would ever suppose that two such buildings and two such clergymen 
belonged to the same Church !” 

“ Well, Gertrude, we must be content to let the Baron de Fleurier be 
a3 ultra-Protestant as he chooses, for it really is very convenient to us 
that Agatha should marry, and he is ina great hurry. I do not think you 
will be burdened with your guest very much longer, my dear; the young 
man seems deeply in love, and is anxious to take Agatha to Provence as 
svon as possible.” 

While this conversation was going on in Mrs. Courtney’s boudoir, 
Agatha was enjoying a quiet half hour in her own room (after pouring 
out her glad heart in fervent thanksgivings to the Author of all good). 
The darkness of the past made the present look brighter by contrast, and 
she glanced back over the sad hours of the last year with a heart swelling 
with gratitude, at the removal of so many trials. The parting with Rai- 
mond, so bitter at the time, and for so many succeeding months a subject 
on which she dared not dwell, she could now recal without a pang,—nay, 
with intense thankfulness, that she had been strengthened to stand the 
trial without yielding. And as her thoughts sped swiftly along through 
all the struggles, and long lonely days of the past, up to the present bliss- 
ful moment, tears would spring to her eyes ; but, oh, how different» from 
those she had shed when Raimond’s voice, broken by grief, had bade her 
farewell on that morning at St. André! Again she seemed to stand be- 
side the vine-trellis, and hear those tones of reproachful affection ; but the 
remembrance was no longer painful. She thought how different had been 
his voice to-day when she bade him farewell; and her loving heart so long 
separated from every one who was dear to her, bounded with joy at the 
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removal of the bar which had once forbidden her to call him back, when 
yet his whole happiness seemed at stake. 

Yet in the midst of her own bright prospects, the ands of Raimond’s 
conversion, as a pure blessing in itself, shone out brighter than anything 
else ; and she felt that if their destined union were never to take place, if 
every earthly trial were to come upon them in succession, nothing could 
now dim the glory of their great future—they could never be really 
separated now—they were disciples of the same Master—sheep in the 
saine fold! 


CHAPTER XXI. 


LIBERTY. 


It was about a fortnight after the imprisonment of Sceur Camille, that 
a message was sent to Father Eustace, requesting him to repair without 
delay to the convent. He found the Superior pacing the floor of her 
reception parlour in a state of evident perturbation. 

“Ts it concerning that unfortunate reprobate Camille, that you have 
called for me so early, my dear mother?” said he, as he closed the door. 

“ No,” she replied ; “ matters go on exactly in the same way with her, 
and I dam long imprisonment is the only chance of breaking her proud 
independent spirit, and bringing her humbly to our feet ; no, father, it is 
of another affair that I wished to speak to you: read these letters,” and 
as she spoke she put two letters into his hand. The first was from Mr. 
Courtney, and enclosed the other. 

“ Read it, father,” cried the Superior, impatiently, “ and then give me 
your opinion and advice.” 

He accordingly read as follows: 


“ Feast of St. Ambrose, Dover Street, London. 

“ Madame La Superieure,—I am aware of the advantages of education 
to be enjoyed in an establishment like yours, and was therefore unwilling 
to listen to Miss Courtney’s suggestions of immediately withdrawing my 
younger sisters from your care ; but I have recently been informed that 
you have (through my poor mother’s want of knowledge of business) fallen 
into a mistake, and you may, when I have explained it, be less willing to 
keep them. I find Mrs, Courtney left by vow the whole of her property 
to the convent of St. Catherine’s. But this money was in reality settled 
on her children after her death, so that it was only her life income of 
which she had the power of disposing. I could not conscientiously allow 
my elder sister to be left devoid of means of support, even if both the 
younger ones should ultimately be desirous of remaining in their present 
abode ; but I understand that Clara is unwilling to stay in the convent, 
and as I do not approve of compulsion, I wish that she should be sent to 
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meet her sister at Lyons. I beg to enclose the money necessary for the 
journey, and to convey my thanks for the care you have doubtless bestowed 
on her education. My sister, Miss Courtney, is under the apprehension that 
Clara has been treated with undue severity on account of her religious 
belief, but I trust she is mistaken. If, however, you have found your pupil 
very troublesome, and much bigoted to the views in which she has been 


brought up, you will be the more glad to lose such a charge as speedily — 


as possible. If the other little girl wishes to go with her sister, you can 
send her ; if not, her board shall be paid yearly, dating from her mother’s 
death. Assuring you, madame, of my respect for your pious establish- 
ment,—I remain, your obedient servant, M. Courtney.” 


“ Now what do you think, father?” said the Superior when he had 
finished ; “ what kind of man can he be, who at once approves of con- 
ventual life, and yet robs us of the property left us and of the pupils 
confided to our care ?” 

“T think,” said Father Eustace, “that he is what the English call a 
Puseyite, that is, a kind of half and half Catholic ; they very often end 
by coming into the true Church, and we are glad to see them on the road 
thither ; but some stay on this road all their lives.” 

“Tt is a new sect, I suppose,” said the Superior. 

“Not exactly. They call themselves members of the Church of 
England, though they abandon, or at least ignore some of her heretical 
tenets, and adopt many of our ways. Still, unless they come to us at last, 
they are but heretics divided only by a low wall indeed, but still excluded 
from the true fold. This man, however, would gladly have left his sisters 
here, had all three been with us; but he does not wish for the burden of 
supporting one of them, and therefore bestirs himself to reclaim the pro- 
perty : I suppose in a Protestant country the law would be on his side !” 

“Must I then send the two girls away?” said the Superior, doubt- 
fully. “Surely that need not be! at least I might keep Emily !” 

“Yes; there need be no question about that. You had better not 
even name her brother’s proposal to her, lest the desire of going with her 
sister, and the love of change natural to her age, should incline her to 
accept it. But it will be best to send Clara, and the sooner it is done 
the better.” 

“ Have you read Mdlle. Agatha’s letter, father?” ° 

“T will do so immediately. Oh, she is very brief I see!” 


“ Madame,—lI trust my brother's! letter will have explained his wishes 
with respect to my young sisters, and shall therefore expect them at 
Lyons in a few days after this reaches you. My address will be, M. 
Delamarre, silk manufacturer, Rue St. Marie, Lyons. I earnestly pray 
that you, madame, may not be dealt with hereafter, as, I fear, you have 
dealt with my sister Clara, for I apprehend that the deceit by which she 
was inveigled into your house was followed by harsh treatment. But I 
am certain she+will forgive you as I do, knowing that it is the system 
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of your Church, and not individual unkindness that we have to blame 
for what she may have endured.—I remain, madame, your obedient, 
“ AGATHA COURTNEY.” 


“There was no hope from a pupil of hers,” said Father Eustace ; 
“(Clara is best got rid of, for in the end she would poison the mind of 
some other pupil.” 

“T will send her to-morrow, then,” said the Superior, “though indeed 
I hardly know how to manage it, for I do not like to ask any of my 
friends to take charge of a girl so situated. I have had English girls here 
before certainly, but then their friends brought them, and after a few 
months came to take them away again,—there was no difficulty or 
scandal ; they were nominal Protestants, but nothing more. But in this 
case so much attention has been fixed on the Courtney family, and so 
much was felt at Mrs. Courtney’s conversion, and happy death, that 
Clara’s going off as a heretic to join her sister, in triumph as it were, 
would make it impossible for me to ask any of the ladies in this neigh- 
bourhood to take care of her, or even put her into the diligence; it would 
be felt quite as an insult. The only plan that I can think of is, that the 
woman who brings milk should be told to call for her at five in the 
evening, and bring a lad to carry her trunk ; and then she might walk 
quietly down to the inn, get into the diligence, and go off without excit- 
ing any notice, and our friends here might be told at some future time 
that her relations had sent for her, without entering into any particulars.” 

“Your plan is excellent, my dear mother,” said Father Eustace, and 
now hefore I leave the convent, I will visit that reprobate woman, and 
once more see if I can do nothing with her.” He then went down to 
Sceur Camille’s cell. 

Clara’s amazement was unbounded when she was told to pack up her 
things, as she was going next day to be sent to Lyons. It was rather 
amazement than pleasure, indeed, for the Superior had not told her any 
particulars, and she thought they were only going to place her in another 
convent, and therefore mourned deeply over the necessity of leaving Sceur 
Camille, without having the joy of liberty to look forward to. When 
night arrived, however, some comfort was provided for her, by the kind- 
hearted Justine, who at considerable risk to herself if discovered, con- 
trived that she should pay a farewell visit to her imprisoned friend. 
Clara was now always locked up at night, but Justine was usually jailoress, 
and she was able therefore to take her, while all were asleep, to the cell 
where poor Sceur Camille had spent the long days and nights for a fort- 
night past. She left them together for an hour, and then they were 
reluctantly compelled to part. But the heart of the poor prisoner was 
soon cheered by the news which Justine brought her the next afternoon, 
that it was to no convent, but the house of a M. Delamarre in Lyons, that 
Clara was going ; “and I think,” added Justine, “that I heard something 
about her sister being there.” Scur Camille could only clasp her hands 
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in thankfulness, and it was some moments before she could explain to her 
kind attendant that it was to friends of her own that her dear Clara was 
going, and that they would certainly try to find means of aiding her ; 
“and at all events they will pray for me,” she said fervently ; ‘oh, what 
unspeakable comfort! and Clara will be at liberty with her sister too ; 
Oh, my dear Justine, this news is meat and drink to me,” added she, 
smiling gratefully, as Justine put a small can of milk on the floor of the 
cell. “No, you must not deprive yourself of your ‘portion for me; I 
need nothing now, I am so happy !” 4 

“You will die if you do not take something better than that miserable 
bread and water, and I can well do without it,” said Justine, leaving the 
cell as she spoke. 

Meantime the Superior had parted from Clara coolly enough, and with- 
out directly informing her of her destination ; nor did the woman, who 
conducted her, know more than that she was to put her into the diligence 
and pay her fare to Lyons ; but just as they reached the bridge, and while 
Clara was meditating whether she should run away—and where, they 
were stopped by a lady, who caught Clara in her arms, before she even re- 
cognised her ; it was Madame Marcel, who after an affectionate embrace, 
told her, in a few words, that Agatha had begged them to be on the watch 
for her ; and then added that she would find her sister at Lyons. 

It will easily be imagined that the pastor had been informed of all 
Agatha’s plans ; and Clara would already have heard of them through 
him, but that since the Superior had been put on her guard, and rendered 
suspicious, Justine had been afraid to resort to the stone, and had even 
contrived to let M. Marcel know, that for a time it would be well to let 
all communication cease. 

Before they reached the inn, M. Marcel joined them, and the milk- 
woman, seeing that the young lady had found her friends, left her with 
them to await the starting of the diligence. They had not a moment te 
spare, however. M. Marcel had barely time to recommend Clara to the 
conducteur'’s care, and tell him where she was going, before the whip 
cracked, and the clumsy vehicle set in motion. 

For nearly half an hour, Clara sat absorbed in her new found happi- 
ness, yet hardly able to think it real ; she dreaded to awake and find it a 
dream, and as the sense of its reality gradually came upon her mind, she 
felt ready to laugh and ery at once. At last, however, she was recalled 
to the present scene by hearing some one address her, and ask with the 
tone of a person who wishes to begin a conversation, whether she was 
going all the way to Lyons. 

She looked round for the speaker, and saw that he was her opposite 
fellow-traveller, an elderly man, of hale, weather-beaten appearance, with 
@ voice as rough and good-humoured as his face: his hair streaked with 
white, stuck out in all directions from under a shaggy fur cap, while his 
stout figure had yet a military uprightness which denoted what his pro- 
fession had been, and was a contrast to the slouching air of the two fat 
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traders who were the only other inside passengers. Clara replied to the 
old gentleman’s question in the affirmative, and he then began to chat 
with her on the scenery, the towns they passed through, and various other 
subjects, for it was evident that he was extremely fond of conversation. 
Clara on her side was well amused, for she had been long debarred from 
the free use of her tongue, and might well be glad to have a companion 
to whom she might speak without fear of punishment; besides that she 
was (lisposed to be pleased with everything and everybody from the over- 
flowing joy of her spirits. 

It was not long before the old man became communicative, and told 
Clara that he had been a soldier—had served under the great Napoleon 
—hbut that day was over now, and he had returned to his native place of 
lyraguignan, where he resided till his family dispersed, when he had settled 
in Marseilles, and had lived there almost ever since; and a fine town it 
certainly was. “ Were you ever at Marseilles, mademoiselle ?” 

“No,” Clara replied ; “I never was further south than St. André.” 

“ Mademoiselle talks French so well that it seems rude to ask such a 
question, but yet I fancy somehow that she is not a native ; she is cer- 
tainly too fair to be a Provencal, and there is a something—I know not 
what—that would make me, but for her accent, which is really perfect, 
think that she was English!” said the old officer, nodding rather curi- 
ously to Clara. 

She smiled, as she frankly told him that she came, as he supposed, 
fram England, and added (for she was too young to be cautious, and 
fancied that reserve was only needful with nuns and priests) that she had 
been living in France for more than a year, and was now going to rejoin 
her sister at Lyons, and she believed to return to England with her, but 
she was not sure. 

“T would wager now,” said the Captain, triumphantly, “that you have 
been staying at the great convent at St. André, to learn some fine lady’s 
work or other.” 

“That is partly true,” said Clara, simply,” but I assure you it is not a 
laughing matter to be shut up there.” 

“Pardon me, my dear young lady, I ;was only laughing at my own 
cleverness in finding it out, that was all. I should not wonder if the 
good ladies gave you very hard work, and not very dainty fare. Laugh- 
ing matter indeed ! I dare say you laughed when you came out !” 

“Ah! monsieur, I was so thankful to God for bringing me out of 
such a place, I could have cried for joy,” said Clara. 

The old soldier looked hard at her, raising his eyebrows slightly, “ Eh, 
what! is it so bad as all that? Come now, I know less of the inside of 
convents than you I believe, (though I have lived five times as long in 
the world,) suppose you tell me a little about their ways. I have one or 
two relations in different convents, and I am always told they are as happy 
as the day is long; but perhaps you have not the taste for seclusion ¢ 
You are too young to be very devout, and got tired of long prayers; don’t 
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look so frightened, my pretty demoiselle, I am no priest in disguise: you 
need not mind telling me that you found a religious life a great bore.” 

“TI certainly found convent life very unpleasant,” said Clara, “ but 
then that was because I am a Protestant.” 

“Tf that was it, why on earth did your family put you there?” said 
the Captain. 

Clara blushed and made no answer. 

“Well, and did the mother abbess keep you very tight!” said her 
interrogator. ‘ Ah, I can see that in your face! But, there is no account- 
ing for tastes: the women of my family had all the pious tum. My wife 
used to keep the house perpetually full of priests and sisters of mercy and 
so forth: I never liked them—always took my cigar and marched off 
when I saw one of the black gentry approaching my door ; and since she 
has been dead, poor soul ! not one of them has come near me. Then wy 
sisters were just the same, or worse indeed, for they would have nothing 
to do with me because I served under the Emperor, and cared for neither 
priest nor pope. It was they who persuaded my brother’s pretty daughter 
to turn nun,—she who used to be the liveliest little girl in all Draguignan 
(that was where our family used to live) ; but one of my sisters persuaded 
her to go into a convent, poor child, and I saw no more of her! Well, 
mademoiselle,” he continued after a pause, “I was asking you about the 
abbess or mother; did she starve you because you are a little heretic ? 
but no, you don’t louk thin enough for that, I think,” and the old gentle- - 
man appeared mightily amused for a minute or two. “Come now,” he 
said presently, recovering his gravity, “1 won’t betray you—have you 
run away ?” 

“ No, monsieur, my friends sent for me at last, but no doubt I would 
have run away, if I could, long ago, and so would some of the nuns them- 
selves if they might.” 

“Why do they go to be shut up ina prison if they do not like it?” 
said Captain Cartouche: “it’s their own folly—I don’t pity them. I 
only wish all dévote women were shut up in convents for my part ; but 
I pity a poor little heretic lady shut up against her will, with all my 
heart !” 

* And would you not pity a nun who had changed her mind ?” said 
Clara, “one who had entered a convent to try and please God, and then 
learned to think that what they taught there was wrong ?” 

“Well, I don’t know but I might be sorry for such, but my wife used 
to tell me all nuns were happy blessed creatures, and enjoyed their fasts . 
and seclusion and so on; and I used to reply that I wished she had 
chosen so delightful a life herself !” 





(To be continued.) 
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The Lady's Literary Circular: 





Toy Booxs. (Dean & Son.) 


ANOTHER COCK ROBIN. DAME CRUMP AND HER PIG. PICTURES FROM 
BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. THE THREE LITTLE KITTENS ALIVE 
AGAIN. PUNCH AND JUDY: JUDY’s GHOST! 


Eacu of these are sixpence, and they must not be despised because of 
th®ir price or character. They might be labelled “ Food for the Nursery,” 
for it is such picture books as these that children devour, eating up the 
monstrosities of colour with greedy eyes. Our baby children of to-day 
still come to the well at which grandfathers and grandmothers drank, 
and “Cock Robin” and “Mother Hubbard” undetiled hold their own 
against modern compounds, 

The above treat the old subjects with new clothes which fit them very 
well. That kittens being once killed should come alive again, is only a 
recent instance of that well-known natural history fact, a cat has nine 
lives. The illustrations to this story are really very comic and artistic, and 
the cartes de visite of the three kittens deserve a frame for the nursery 
wall, The late ghost mania put Mrs. Judy up to a trick; she appeared 
in spectral garb hoping to awe the incorrigible Punch, but he with an 
irreverence not uncommon in these days, feels no alarm at the apparition, 
and falling back on his old resource, his cudgel, he soon puts to route his 
draperied visitant, who descends into the lower regions, namely, the show- 
man’s “property bag,” with an alacrity which belongs to puppet and 
other ghosts. _ 


—_—— 


Pircrim Bartirs: THE Cross AND THE CRESCENT. Illustrated. By 
Epwarp Farr. (Dean and Son.) 

As real things that are yet romance, the crusades remain interesting 
through the centuries of change which have covered with oblivious dust 
historical details of a more prosaic character. Peter the Hermit’s preach- 
ing, Coeur de Lion’s prowess, Saladin’s intrepidity, and other troubadour 
episodes, captivate now young minds as they captivated the imaginations 
of our ancestry, and they must continue to do so till the end of time. 
The present pretty child’s volume narrates some of the most striking 
events of bygone chivalrous days, and some half dozen illustrations 
render the book one that young folks may read with pleasure as well as 
advantage. 
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Tue Recror’s Daveuter: A Tale for the Young. By Anne Bowman. 
(London, Routledge.) 


Tae work of a practised authoress is sure to possess the merit of being 
readable. The cunning hand turns the sentences, the careful story-teller 
concocts a plot, and chapter leads on to chapter, keeping up the reader's 
interest to the end. Moreover, tales “for the young” are always original 
to the fresh eyes of the little lad or maiden, and their delight is altogether 
a different thing to the yawning interest with which older readers com- 
mence a new book. In the present story the widow of a rector is left 
with one son and four daughters ; one of whom, Rose, is, as her name im- 
plies, the paragon of virtuous, mother-helping girls. The family, as is not, 
seldom the case, is surrounded by particularly disagreeable persons in their 
nearest relatives, and have to undergo the bitternesses and petty vexa- 
tions inseparable from the families which, in books, are made interesting. 
Miss Bowman in her shade puts too much shadow, whilst her light is too 
strong, but otherwise she has skillfully carried her “ Rector’s Daughter” 
through the passages of a life which will please those whom she has 
sought to please—the young ladies who will expect their aunts and uncles 
to buy them a pretty Christmas volume. 


ScripturaL Parapurases: being A Commentary Wholly Biblical on 
some of the Collects, Epistles, and Gospels. By A Layman. 
(Edinburgh : The Caledonian Press. London: Longman, Green, 
Longman, Roberts, and Green.) 


We have already, in preceding numbers, had occasion to speak in 
terms of such high commendation of this work during its passage through 
the press, that little remains for us to add, than to announce it is now 
ready. The work contains 661 closely printed pages, teeming throughout 
with Gospel truths, and enforced with exhaustive marginal references to 
the Book of Books itself, with an admirable and capitally arranged 
Analysis, which latter enables the student of the Divine Word to refer, 
without trouble, to any given passage. Altogether, “Scriptural Para- 
phrases” must excite the love and sympathy of those who desire to make 
the Bible the sheet-anchor of Everlasting Life. We cordially recommend 
the werk to the attention alike of the student and the theologian, whilst 
to teachers and families it will prove simply invaluable. The merit of 
the work will be obvious at a glance, and the profound truths that “A 
Layman” so forcibly enunciates is confirmed at every point with copious 
Biblical references, The following extract, “On Cuarity,” will be 
acceptable for its appropriateness and anthority :— 
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Q. And why has God taught us that all our doings, without charity, 
are nothing worth ? 

A. Because charity, or love, is the fulfilling of the law ;f and therefore, 
unless that divine virtue® be blended with all our doings, they are nothing 
worth. 

Q. But are there not cases in which Christians should, according to 
Scripture, refrain from showing or exercising love or charity in their 
doings ? 

A. There are apparently two. 

Q. Will you name the first ? 

A. I will: When a Christian is placed by God in that position or 
situation in which he must act as one of the higher powers in the capacity 
either of a king, governor, magistrate, judge, juryman, or as a person under 
authority ; for although, from the powers that be being ordered or ordained 
of God,» such a Christian is to be a minister of His for good to them that 
do good, yet to them who do evil, he must not, from a desire to have 
charity, or to exercise love towards an erring brother or neighbour, bear 
the sword in vain, but be also, as a minister of God, a revenger to execute 
wrath upon him that doeth evil.i 

Q. And wherefore ? 

A. That such a Christian may do good to those that be good, and to 
them that are upright in their hearts,i and punish the evil doers ; for he 
that ruleth over men must be just, ruling in the fear of God.* 

Q. And how should the Christian, who is in authority, be just ? 

A. By not wresting judgment,! and not having respect of persons in 
judgment,” but judging with just judgment ;" for he must not respect 
the person of the poor, nor honour that of the mighty, that he may justify 
the wicked for a reward, and take away the righteousness of the righteous 
from him;° but in righteousness must the Christian who is put in 
authority judge his brother or neighbour.” 

Q. And why in righteousness ? 

A. Because he that justifieth the wicked, and he that condemneth the 
just, even both are an abomination to the Lord. 

Q. And now name the second. 

A. The Christian is not, from any feeling of love or charity that he 
may have for his neighbour, to keep company or have fellowship with any 
man who is called a brother, if he be a fornicator, or covetous, or an 
idolator, or a railer, or a drunkard, or an extortioner ; with such a one 
he is not to eat." Moreover, according to the Psalmist, as well as accord- 
ing to St. Paul, he is not to know, or he is not to keep company, or have 
fellowship, with a wicked person ;*° while we find David adding, for our 
instruction in righteousness, these words: Whoso privily slandereth his 
neighbour, him will I cut off ; him that hath a high look and a proud 
heart, I will not suffer ; he that worketh deceit shall not dwell in my 
house ; he that telleth lies shall not tarry in my sight.* 

Q. And why? 
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A. That we may avoid the way of evil men." 

Q. Then although the Christian is required, if he would keep the 
words of his divine Master,” to return good for evil, love for hatred,” and 
to be kind unto the unthankful and to the evil, * yet he is not, on that 
account, to be, to speak after St. Paul, a partaker of other men’s sins,” by 
having fellowship with the unfruitful works of darkness, in knowing, or 
keeping company with those who continue in any known sin, or who 
wilfully sin, after having received the knowledge of the truth,” or who 
live in a course of sin ?* 

A. The Christian is not; for, as St. Paul has declared to the Ephe- 
sians, it is a shame even to speak of those things which are done of them 
in secret ;» so he commanded the Thessalonians, in the name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ,” to withdraw themselves from every brother, or to have no 
company with him? who walked disorderly and not after the tradition, 
which he had received of the holy Apostles and Prophets, and which has 
been handed down to us in the writings of several of them, as those 
writings are contained in the New Testament. 

Q. And why are Christians to withdraw themselves from such a 
brother, or from such a neighbour ? 

A. That they may, according to the admonitions of St. Paul, keep 
themselves pure,” and abstain from all appearance of evil ;f ever remem- 
bering that evil communications corrupt good manners.® 
fRom.13.10. Jj Ps. 125.4. plLev. 19.15. ¢ Ps. 101.4-7. Rev. 21.8. «Luke 6. 85. ®Rom.6.1,2 

Gal. 5. 14. k2 Sam.23.3. 4 Job 84. 19. = 6. 16- «Prov. 4.14, y1Tim.5.22. pb Eph. 5. 12. 


slJohn4.8, 1 Pet. 2.14. Prov.17.15. 9. 15. Eph.5.7-11.  ¢2'Thes. 3. 6. 
16. 1Deut.16.19. Prov. 18.5. Prov. 16. 5. vVJohn 18.13, *Hab. 10.26. 42 Thes.3.14. 
14 


h Rom. 13.1. ™ Proy.24.23. °1Cor.5.9-11. Eph. 4. 25. ; 2 Pet. 2,20- ¢1 Tim.5.22. 
iRom.13.1- ™ Deut.16.18. 8 Ps. 101. 4. Col. 3. 9. wMatt. 5. 43- 22. f1 Thes. 5.22. 
4. ols. 5, 23. 1 Cor. 5. 13. 48. €1 Cor.15.33. 


Lerts’s Drartes, 1864. 


On our book-shelves a long regiment of green covered books exactly 
of a size, and outwardly only distinguished by a difference in two figures, 
1850-1-2-3 up to the present year, announces the fact, that for the last 
dozen years, we have used Letts’s Diaries as, for our particular use, the 
best we could obtain in the market. The same quality will be found by 
almost every other member of the community. Nobleman, physician, 
clergyman, and merchant, lady, or housekeeper, will find, like ourselves 
among the Diaries issued by these publishers, is one which, for their par- 
ticular use, is the best they can buy. This is the result of publishing 
some 100 editions ruled, in about a 1000 different styles, to suit the 
various classes of society. Excellent, super-excellent printing, good paper, 
and carefully compiled Almanack matter, corrected up to the current date, 
are the chief features in the Diaries, and they are all well known. There 
is, however, a portion of the public who do not know, because they will 
not read advertisements, that the variety of Letts’s Diaries is a tenth part 
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so great as it is. We take for instance our own case: Using these Diaries 
for many years, it is only within the last month we noticed Messrs. Letts’s 
Library Catalogue, a book arranged to specify title, authors, editors, or 
translator's name, the printer, publishers, etc. etc. Such a book we had 
long wanted, and we may promise others that if they will look through 
the list which is in their own Letts’s Diary, they will most probably find, 
as we found, something to “make a note of,” and save them trouble. And 
yet in our eyes there is a grave fault in all ladies’ editions issued. It is 
on the title page: it is in the name. Fancy a doctor’s brass-plate bear- 
ing inscribed, after his name, “ Amputations performed ; teeth drawn ; 
a stomach-pump kept!” etc. etc. People would shudder, and call in 
another medical man. The case is parallel in calling every Diary Messrs. 
Letts issue a “ Bills Due Book.” Now this is frightful! In business 
the merchant keeps his entries properly posted up, and when the bills are 
presented, they are paid, or ought to be. But why must every lady who 
buys a mauve morocco covered Diary be told by Messrs. Letts that it is a 
Bills Due Book. Even clergymen and private gentlemen do not require 
such a reminder ; and so, whilst we recommend the publishers to retain 
the title on all their commercial issues, yet we, as sticklers for trifles, do 
beseech them that our Ladies’ Diary next year may not carry on its face 
that city-patch about Bills Due. 


RummicaL Ruymes. (Dean and Son.) 

A RED flower in a parterre, nolens volens, will attract our notice. From 
some cause, doubtless a scientific one, red is an arrogant, self-asserting 
colour; it is, however, one that deserves supremacy by its really splendid 
vanity—it is a vain-glorious hero if you will, but, at the same time, it is a 
real hero, and admiration is its due. Such being the case, the novelty of 
comic illustrations in red was sure to be attractive, and the great success 
of a first volume in the same style has induced the publishers to issue a 
second funny book. The illustrations are really clever to such verses as 
the following, which are simply meant to be amusingly absurd : 


** A lady residing at Wye, 
One morning declared with a sigh, 
She had had a strange dream, 
By which it would seem 
She’d be married 
And carried, from Wye.” 


The title of the work reminds us of some doggrel we once noticed 
scribbled in a second-class railway carriage, some love-sick wight had 
written : 


‘*In the spring of the year 


I feel rather queer.’ 
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to which was added in another hand : 
‘‘The chance is in summer 
That you will feel rummer.” 

Having thus the advantage of knowing something about the meaning 
of the word “rum,” we beg to state, for the information of readers who 
only use dictionary words, that Jwm-mical rhymes mean nonsensical 
doggrel, and we admit the writer has succeeded in writing, and the artist 
in illustrating, a comical. little volume that should make men grin, ladies 
smile, and children laugh. 








Our Orchestra Stall. 


* *As we go to press before Boxing-day, we must defer to our next 
number any notice of the plots of the Pantomimes, Burlesques, Extrava- 
ganzas, etc., that will then be produced. 











Current Aistory of Literary and 
Srientitic Events, 


OcTOBER 1sT.—THURSDAY. 

A Garden in London. — Another of these will sweeten the air. Islington Green is 
being planted and made ‘“‘ pretty,” and the public soon will find seats to rest the 
body, and trees and turf to rest the eye-sight. 

British Musewm.—The finest reading-room in the world, and, pethaps, where the 
student’s ease and convenience is best consulted, has one drawback in the delay 
which takes place between the application for and receipt of a work, common or 
uncommon. At least complaints of such delay are often made, although in our 
own experience we think them unjust, considering the vast extent of the library. 
Any student following an out-of-the-way track may, on the first day, have a little 
difficulty in procuring his books, but afterwards he will obtain them ‘ sharp,” 
and readers of ordinary books will usually find them on their tables in one quarter 
of an hour after delivering in their written titles, etc. 

OvToBER 2p.—FRIDAY. 

Wheat in the Western Shires is now fattening cattle and pigs, being cheaper than 
barley. Surely we may trust that bread this winter will always be found in the 
poor man’s cupboard. 

Salt.—Recent exploration has shown that the mine at New Iberia, Louisiana, is the 
finest in the world ; its extent and purity are remarkable, and its appearance, 
white as ice, is as beautiful as the deposit is scientifically interesting. 

OcTroBER 8D.—SATURDAY. 

Coals. —83,000,000 tons of coal are annually dug out of English mines. 

Bark.—Supplies of this inestimable product in the European materia medica, was 
considered likely to fail, as the Cinchona forests of South America are gradually 
disappearing. However, happily for aguish and other patients, bark has been 
found in India which will yield the necessary quinine, etc., and of equal quality. 


OcroBEeR 4TH.—SUNDAY. 


OcToBER 5TH.—Monpay. 

New Periodicals.—‘* Our Own Fireside,” and “ The International Magazine,” both 
illustrated, and both sold at sixpence each, are the latest claimants on readers’ 
time and money—cither of them are very cheap. 

India,—Upwards of 11,000 miles of telegraph wire connected the districts of this vast 
region at the end of 1862. By the end of the present year the length of lines 
will probably be doubled. 

Entomological Society.—An interesting evening, heightened by Mr. Stainton’s paper 
on the ‘* Proceedings of the German Naturalists,” which had been lately held at 
Stettin. 

Oxsirvary.—Mr. John Sheepshanks died, aged 76. As brother of the eminent 
astronomer, and as the munificent patron of artists, the donor of their 
almost priceless works to the nation, Mr. Sheepshanks will deservedly 

occupy a niche in the memory of his country. 
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OcTOBER 6TH. —TUESDAY. 

Earthquake.—During the small hours of this morning, thousands of persons were 
shocked (literally) in their beds, throughout England, by the rumble and 
tremulous noise which indicate earthquakes. The cumulative evidence from 
various persons and districts agree remarkably well, and the present visitation 
may be: recorded as the best observed of such awful occurrences which have 
taken place in England. Men of science may draw valuable conclusions from the 
testimony of the unlearned public, who had only their senses to guide them in 
drawing up their reports. 

Osituary.—Mrs. Trollope died at Florence in her 85th year. A brilliant authoress, 
the mother of eminent novelists, a nobly courageous woman and 
hopeful uphill worker, the written life of Mrs. Trollope should be set 
up as a guide-post to direct and encourage the faint-hearted. 


OvroBER 7TH.—WEDNESDAY. 
Social Science Congress. —The seventh annual meeting inaugurated by Lord Brougham 
at Edinburgh. 
Paris.—Recent returns announce that the extension of the limits of this beautiful 
city to the surrounding line of fortifications, has added 1230 streets, etc., 146 
courts, 13 quays, and 103 places, open to the air. 


OcToBER 8TH.—THURSDAY. 
Army Economy.—£380,000 a year may be practically saved in India, by the preven- 
tion of avoidable disease and death in the British soldier. 
Oxsituaky.—Richard Whately, Archbishop of Dublin, died, aged 77. A brief memoir 
of his valuable life appeared in the R. S. 7, for November. 


OcroBER 9TH.—FRIDAY. 


Numbers.—£95,720 was spent in 1861 in making the census returns. This amount 
is larger than that spent in 1851 and 1841, but allowing for the difference of 
population the expense was less, thus—numbering 1000 in 1841, cost £5, Os. 9d. ; 
in 1851, £5, 4s. 0d.; in 1861, £4, 15s. 5d.; another proof that organization is only 
another word for economy. 


OcToBER 101TH. —SATURDAY. 


Lord Byron’s Manfred revived at Drury Lane theatre. 

Military Prisons.—Returns from the Zen in the United Kingdom afford a curious 
result. The commitments are high or low according to the district, not according 
to the men’s nationality. Thus a Scotch Regiment in Ireland, breathing the 
shillelagh air, do in Rome as the Romans do, and English or Irish quartered in 
Scotland are naughty even as the Highlanders are, neither more or less. Our 
conclusion is, that the men are all alike, and the measure of temptation makes 
the only difference. 


OcToBER lltH.—SUNDAY. 


OcroBeR 12TH.—Monpbay. 
Beawmarchais.—Seven volumes of the author’s MS. are reported as having been dis- 
covered at a bookseller’s shop in London. The truth of this report must quickly 
be seen: the MS. will speak and cannot lie, as there are no lack of ears to which 

the accents of Beaumarchais will be familiar tones. 
Red Lead and Asphaltum.—Recent discussions at the Society of Arts infer that either 
of the above will effectually protect iron from rust. An engine in a well 200 
fect deep, during forty-five years, had not rusted beneath its red lead coating. 
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OcroBER 138TH.—TUESDAY. 


England’s Rome.—At the village of Enham (intersected by six Roman roads), several 
antiquities have been lately discovered, and the explorers of the site believe they 
can identify it as that of Vindomum. 

Woman's Work.—213 girls are employed as operators on our English telegraphs, which 
also occupy 2399 clerks and boys. We hope the future proportion of the sexes 
will be more equal. 

Beethoven and Schubert.—The earthly remains of these eminent composers were dis- 
interred. A plan is proposed of depositing them in a new building, which should, 
in time, become an Austrian Pantheon. Monuments are well enough to remind 
a nation of its obligations, but why should the bones of great men be disturbed ?— 
they do not make the monument. 


OcroBER 14TH.— WEDNESDAY. 

The Old Blue Boar Inn, in Holborn, has to make way for improvement. If its 
walls had a tongue as well as ears, it could tell many a story of the good old 
coaching days, and verify English history, which states a letter from Charles the 
First to his Queen was here discovered in the messenger’s saddle flap. In this 
letter was strong evidence that the King was a traitor to his people. 

Indian Tea.—The cultivation of the plant is widely spreading; already about 
4,000,000 Ibs, are yielded. 

Indian Steam Press.—The ‘‘ Englishman” is now a double broad sheet, the first 
printed in Calcutta by steam. 


OcroBer 15TH. —THURSDAY. 


Shakespeare Right.—On the authority of Sir Lascelles Wraxall, Silesia formed a part 
of old Bohemia, and thus the sea did, as Shakespeare made it, come up to 
Bohemia. 

South Kensington.—Mr. R. Soden Smith has been promoted to the head of the 
Educational Department. 

Nwmismatic Society. —Among other novelties exhibited was an Ancient British coin, 
found near Llanthony Abbey, in Wales. This Abbey is on the estate of the very 
old poet, the renowned, the indomitable Walter Savage Landor, who hearing 
of the ‘‘ find,” claims the coin as Lord of the Manor. The Collector, however, 
who honestly bought it, brings the subject before the tribunal of equitable 
argument, and successfully establishes his right to retain the antiquity. 


OcToBER 16TH.—FRIDAY. 

Daylight is reflected into the Standford Tunnel now being made in Aurora by a mirror, 
thus enabling the men to see their work. The introduction of Daylight Reflec- 
tors by M. Chapuis into London, has, in the same way, brightened up thousands 
of heretofore dingy offices where either gloom or gas prevailed. 

Imperial Wisdom.—The far-seeing French Emperor has increased the salaries of 
schoolmasters and mistresses, and proposes that the schools and masters’ dwellings 
shall be of the model kind, to serve as examples for rural neighbourhoods. This 
imperial decree of September last will not be one of the least useful in the pre- 
sent enlightened reign. 


OcToBER 17TH. —SATURDAY. 


Springs between the tyres and felloes of railway wheels (Mr. W. B. Adams's patent) 
have been introduced, and found successful. Engineers should make a note of 
this. 


OcToBER 18tTH.—SUNDAY 
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OcroBER 19TH.—MonpDaAY. 

Sugar and Tobacco ?—What possible connection can bring these two words together ? 
They are drawn together by tooth-drawers, as a meeting of surgeon-dentists 
lately held at Frankfort discussed the effect of either article on the éeeth, and 
decided they were not injurious when moderately used. 

Ancestry.—On a farm near Chertsey, lives Farmer WAPSHOT (we print the name 
in caps.), whose fathers are stated to have lived on this same land, ‘‘ Ambrose’s 
Barn,”’ since the time of Alfred the Great, without a break in the family. The 
farm was granted by Alfred to Reginald Wapshot. 


OcToBer 20TH.—TUESDAY. 
Railway Signal Clock.—On the Midland line, at Kegworth, a signal clock on a novel 


principle is being worked. It indicates the time each train is before another, up 
to fifteen minutes. 


OcToBER 21st.— WEDNESDAY. 

Realistic Science is killing the prettiest of summer's sights ; the winged, the beautiful, 
the airiest of creatures, the type of the soul—in short, the Butterfly! 12,000,000 
are reported as having been destroyed this year in one Swiss Canton, at a cost 
to the Government of 1,000,000 francs. And why? because these 12,000,000 
.butterflies would, we speak mathematically, produce some 216,000,000 crawling, 
destructive, friendless caterpillars, whose ravages gardeners and others abhor. 
We feel inclined to change the order of Nature. Let the caterpillars become 
butterflies, and the butterflies birds, to destroy the worms—the end would 
be much the same, but then the human foot would be spared this new task of 
crushing remorselessly the companion of our summer pleasures. 

OcToBER 22D.—THURSDAY. 

President—Society of Arts.—The Prince of Wales elected at a special meeting. His 

Royal Highness’s speech on the occassion was in the best possible taste ; he 


accepted the office, ‘‘ that I may be better able to promote the great and beneficent 
objects which my dear father had so much at heart,” etc. 


OcTOBER 23D,—FRIDAY. 

Money in the Stocking.—The Post-Office Savings Banks have been two years in opera- 
tion, up to the fifteenth September last, and the reports show the Banks have 
received £3,736,885, and repaid £1,088,544, holding in hand for the people, 
£2,648, 340. 


OcTOBER 241TH.—SATURDAY. 

Across the Atlantic, 4,200,000 have found a home and become naturalized citizens of 
America. Of the three first countries who have supplied this raw human material, 
Ireland comes first with her 1,611,000 children ; Germany, 1,198,000, and Eng- 
land, 430,000. Only two other countries send over 100,000 ; Prussia only sending 
3000 emigrants. 





OcToBER 25rH.—SUNDAY. 


OcToBER 26TH.—MonpDay. 
Wedgwood Institution.—The foundation stone laid, with public ceremony, at Burslem. 
A school of art, a museum, and a free library will be comprised in the building. 


OctroBER 271H.—TUESDAY. 


Fire! in many cases would be stopped or checked by a simple expedient suggested by 
a gentleman of Kensington, who recommends the door-sills rising a few inches 
above the floor. They would then enclose the water, engines might throw through 

the windows, but which now runs off. 
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OcToBER 281rH.— WEDNESDAY. 


Atlantic Telegraph. —Funds have been again provided, and an attempt next summer 
will be made to connect England with America. 


OvroBEk 291TH.—THURSDAY. 


Prof. Wilson.—Mr. Steel has completed his memorial statue, the destination of which 
is East Princes Street Gardeus, Edinburgh. 


OcroserR 380TH.—FRIDAY. 


Steam Cultivation.—The Viccroy of Egypt is a model farmer on a large scale, and has 


expended £200,000 in steam ploughs for his own fertile estates. 


Truly there will 


be ‘‘corn in Egypt” under English management ! 


Woman’s Work. 
women are now engaged, 


OcTOBER 31sT.—SATURDAY. 
—The census supplies useful statistics of the occupations in which 
In 1861 there were in England, 10 bankers, 7 money 


lenders, 274 commercial clerks, 25 commercial travellers, 54 bakers, 38 mer- 


chants, 29 


farriers, 419 printers, 3 shepherds, 48,964 out-door labourers, 13 


doctors, 2 bone-setters, 6 reporters and short-hand writers, 3 parish clerks, 4 


choristers, 
naturalists. 


nurses, milliners, etc. 


4 teachers of elocution, 17 dentists, 4 conjurors, 1 astronomer, 8 
Of course this list does not include, as will be seen, governesses, 
It merely shows some of the occupations to which circum- 


stances have conducted many women. 
OxsiruaRy.—In Pennsylvania, United States, after a very short iilness, and in 


perfect peace, Maria, eldest surviving daughter of the late Mathew 
Carey, Esq., M.A.A.8., of Philadelphia; sister of the eminent 
political economist, Henry C. Carey, Esq. of Burlington, New Jersey ; 
and cousin of Miss Sheridan Carey ; «tat 71. A reader and a scholar, 
sharing the hereditary talent of her family, and possessed of an ample 
fortune, this accomplished lady spent her leisure in the pursuits of 
literature ; and when death severed the dearest ties of consanguinity, 
she found in books, her solace, friends, and companions. Her character 
may be best given in the words of one who was a witness of her life : 
‘*A more honourable and high-minded woman never lived.” 





NoveMBER Ist.—SUNDAY. 


NovemBer 2p.—Monpay. 


Monday Evening Popular Concerts.—Sixth season commenced at St. James’s Hall. 

National Shakespeare Committee.—General meeting pass a resolution to lay the objects 
of the Committee before the country by means of a public meeting. 

Medical Men.—The census statistics state there is one practising doctor for every 1712 
inhabitants in England. 

Entomological Society.—Mr. H. W. Bates elected a member by acclamation, the 
ordinary bye-laws being suspended in compliment to the distinguished naturalist. 
The papers read were not of special interest. 

Osirvary.—Mr. Bunning, the city of London architect, died. He had filled his office 


for twenty years, and completed several notable works, amongst which 
one of the best is the ‘‘ Prison at Holloway.” In designing the city 
decorations on the occasion of the procession of the Princess Alexandra, 
Mr. Bunning displayed real elegance and taste. 


NovEMBER 8D,—TUESDAY. 


Anthropological Society.—Five new members elected. This young society appears to 
be deservedly flourishing ; in a short time it will probably rank as one of the first 


learned societies in the Metropolis. 
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weekly. 


Paper Collars.—Between £2000 and £3000 worth of these are now ‘‘used up” 


Turner's House.—A few artists loving the great master, clubbed some money to erect 


a commemorative tablet in the front of Turner’s house in Maiden Lane, The 
Board of Works possess the power of stopping such a piece of sentiment, and this 
they have done, refusing permission. 


Photographie Society.—Meeting of the members of this eminently successful society. 


Discussion on the photographs alleged to have been produced at the close of the 
last century—subject adjourned. 


NovEMBER 4TH.— WEDNESDAY. 


Geological Society.—Paper read of much interest on the ‘‘ Geology of the Nile Valley,” 


and referring to the evidence of the river having shifted its bed. 


English Steam Engines keep their place in the world’s markets, although every country 


may now be considered our competitors. Engines to the value of £1,631,761 were 
exported in the year 1862, an amount much higher than any preceding year had 


reached. 


NovEMBER 5TH.—THURSDAY. 


Swinging Cradles, such as we now see in use, were familiar to Roman nurseries, 


specimens having lately been excavated at Pompeii. 


Italian Cotton.— The report of the Royal Commissioners shows that in Italy there is 


an area which would produce good staple exceeding in quantity that grown in 


South Carolina. 


The area already cultivated has yielded a profitable return. 


NovEMBER 6TH.—FRIDAY. 


Relief for Lancashire.—The water colour painters’ exhibition of works which the 


artists had sent to be sold for the benefit of the cotton districts, has realized 


nearly £2000. 


The Postage Stamp Mystery.—This is now cleared up. Those indefatigable people who 


were ever collecting old postage stamps for some object that common sense never 
could explain, now appear pure and simple rogues. They found means to efface 
the ink marks from the stamp, which thus again did duty to the detriment of her 
Majesty’s revenue. 


NovEMBER 7TH.—SATURDAY. 


Friendly Societies. —Recent returns show that of the 20,000 societies in existence, only 


about half are registered. 


Winter Furs.—A report from the Far West says the trappers last season killed 5500 


buffaloes, 5000 wolves, 850 bears, 1100 foxes, 28,000 minks, 2258 otters, 
1600 martins, and 250,000 musk rats. 





NoveMBER 8tH.—SUNDAY. 


NOVEMBER 9TH.—MOoNDAY. 


Geographical Society.—Baron Von der Decken elected a foreign honorary member. 


The secretary read the Baron’s paper ‘‘On the Snowy Mountains of Eastern 
Equatorial Africa.” 


Thames Embankment.—A caisson has been sunk on the north side, and, generally, 


this great work has been vigorously commenced. 


NoveEMBER 10TH.—TUESDAY 


Zoological Society.—Papers read chiefly referring to recent discoveries in Australia. 
Liverpool Free Public Library.—1600 volumes a day is now the average issue. 
Tnstitution of Civil Engineers.—Paper read, ‘‘ Describing the Lighthouses lately 
erected in the Red Sea.” 
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Ethnological Society.—Paper read, ‘‘On the Commixture of the Races of Man as 
affecting the Progress of Civilization.” 

Syro-Egyptian Society—‘‘ On the Forms of Worship anciently prevalent in 
Ascalon.” 

NoveMBER 11TH.— WEDNESDAY. 

Chemical Society.—Mr. Piesse read a paper on Azuwlene, a deep blue colour which he 
had distilled. The other papers were on technical subjects of the ‘‘ Detection of 
Nitric Acid,” ete. 

Imports from British India reached in 1862 the very high figure of £34,000,000. 

NoveMBER 127TH.—THURSDAY. 

Prince Albert’s Gift.—A series of pictures, twenty-nine in number, has been presented 
to the nation, ‘‘in fulfilment of the wishes of the Prince Consort.” They now 
enrich the gallery in Trafalgar Square. 

NovEMBER 13TH.—FRIDAY. 

War Prices. —The effects of war on the prices of many of the necessaries of life have 
raised them from ten to twenty times their cost in time of peace. Tea in Charles- 
ton is now 50s. a pound. 

NovEMBER 14TH.—SATURDAY. 


Fossil Remains.—A tusk of the mammoth has just been excavated in making sewers 
for the town of Leicester ; many teeth and bones have also ‘turned up.” ’ 








NovemBer 15tH.—SUNDAY. 

Bible Commentary.—One of the chief works of the present century has been—at last 
sanctioned—an edition of the Bible, with explanatory text, compiled under the 
authority of the Established Church by several of its most eminent members. 
This is common-sense undertaking a common duty which the Church owes to its 
orthodox children. 

NoveEMBER 16TH.—Monpay. 

Holborn Viaduet—The Corporation of London received 105 designs proposing to 
accomplish this important work. Three selected designs are exhibited at 
Guildhall, thus furnishing the public and newspaper critics with an opportunity 
of saying their say, over a city improvement estimated to cost £300,000. 

it Institute of British Architects.—Papers read, giving short accounts of the lives of 
two much employed architects—the late Mr. Bunning, and Professor C. R. 
Cockerell. ; 

NovemBer 17TH.—TUESDAY. 

A Princely Gift.— Astronomers have for years passed wished to see a telescope erected 
in the Southern Hemisphere, and the colony of Victoria advanced spiritedly 
towards establishing an observatory, and some £5000 were promised. An in- 
dividual has left the colony little to do. Mr. Lassell possessing one of the 
finest equatorial telescopes in the world, has coolly told the committee ‘ they 
may have it.” Bravo! 

Anthropological Society.—Paper read by the president, ‘‘On the Negro; his place 
in Nature,” 

NOVEMBER 181TH.—WEDNESDAY. 

Mineral Oil Lamps.—The wicks of these should be always well dried ; dampness pre- 
vents them burning freely. 

Society of Arts.—110th anniversary. 

Geological Society.—Paper read on some fossils which had been sent from Japan. 

Meteorological Society. —Dr. RK. D. Thomson, the new president, delivered the inaugural 
address. Communication from the Astronomer-Royal, on the great storm of the 

30th October, read by Mr. Glaisher. 
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NoveMBER 19TH. —TuURSDAY. 

A Donation Fund has been founded at the Royal Iustitution for promoting experi- 
mental research. 

Chemistry of Thieves.—Vitriol is now used as a means of robbery. Poured into ladies’ 
pockets, it burns the lining, etc., and the purse, if at all heavy, drops into the 
street, to be picked up by the chemical thief. 

Gold Mines.—The yield in the Pacific mines for 1863 is estimated at £11,000,000. 


NovEMBER 20TH.—FRIDAY. 

Glad to hear it.—The Board of Trade reports that of the eight and a half millions 
of travellers on the Great Western Railway in 1862, not one was injured or 
killed. 

A Little Pyramid has been discovered in California which is not unlike the Great 
Pyramids of Egypt: 

Literary Ladies.—The census only gives 185, but this number gives but a faint idea 
of the number of female pens devoted to instruct and entertain the world. Wo 
presume the ladies take up the pen rather as an elegant occupation than as a 
profession. 


NOVEMBER 21sT.—SATURDAY. 
James Ward, R.A.—The monument to this artist lately erected in Kensal Green is 
enriched by a carving of Mr. Foley, representing the muse of painting. 
Woman's Work.—37,669 schoolmistresses, 982 teachers of languages, 16,290 general 
teachers, and 24,770 governesses, are now engaged in Britain. 


NoveMBER 22p.—SUND AY. 
NOVEMBER 23D.—Monbay. 

Lake Outlets.—This controversy continues—each instance produced of particular 
lakes having more than one outlet has, in most cases, been proved misleading. 
The question, however, is not satisfactorily settled. 

Photographic Engraving.—The production of a picture on steel, from which many 
hundreds of copies may be taken, is now stated to be accomplished. 

Ethelred Rex Angle.—A number of silver coins of this King has been found under 
the Butter Market, Ipswich. 


NovEMBER 24TH. —TUESDAY. 

The Colleen Bawn (Irish for a pretty girl), who really belongs to Gerald Griffin, but 
whom the author of ‘‘ London Assurance” abducted, has been the heroine of a 
long law case. Mr. Boucicault sought to restrain a provincial manager from 
representing ‘‘The Colleen Bawn.” The manager set up plea No. 1, that the 
“Colleen Bawn” was his own, but this plea was not a good vue. Plea No. 2 
was better, and carried the verdict. It was that as the play had been given 
first in America, he, the manager, was justified, under the Copyright Act, in 
producing the piece. 

Zoological Society.—Fossil egg exhibited, which was stated to have been obtained at 
the depth of forty feet in some iron mines at Madagascar. Several papers read 
of high but not special interest. 

Glasgow approval means a good round sum. The citizens have lately presented a 
testimonial to Dr. Strang, author of ‘‘ Glasgow and its Clubs,” consisting of 
imprimis, plate worth 200 guineas ; secondly, of a purse heavy with £4600. 

NovemBER 25TH.— WEDNESDAY. 


The Common Council of London have awarded prizes, £250 to Mr. R. Bell, and £150 
to Mr. T. C. Sorby, for their designs of the Holborn Viaduct. 
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NovEMBER 26TH.—THURSDAY. 

Big Ben the Bell sounds the hours again in the Clock Tower at Westminster. He is 
cracked, but so little the worse for it, that his ‘‘absence on sick leave” has been 
rescinded, and he is recalled to perform his duty. To us the sound is not satis- 
factory. 


NoveMBER 27TH.—FRIDAY. 

A Sketch by Goethe of the room in which he lived in his father’s house, has been found 
amongst the papers of the late Countess Stolberg. The precious relic will much 
assist the restoration of the house which, for some time past, has been in 
progress, 

NovEeMBER 28TH.—SATURDAY. 


Dante’s Fiorence.—The Municipality have arranged to celebrate the centenary recur- 
rence of the Poet’s birthday next year by a public festival. 


NoveMBER 29TH.—SUNDAY. 


November 30TH.—Monpay. 

The Last Critic.—Book readers need not be alarmed; whilst books are printed re- 
viewers will write about them. The above heading refers to the last issue of 
that literary journal, ‘‘The Critic,” which from a weekly became a monthly, and 
with its December number, has said its last word-—farewell. 

University College, London.—An Indian firm has acknowledged the value of this 
establishment, the Parsee students, by a donation of £3000. 

A New Rudder.—Letters patent have been granted to a jointed-rudder inventor, who 
states that with an angle of ten degrees, equal steering power will be obtained as 
with twenty degrees with those in common use. 





SHAKESPEARIAN MUSEUM. 


A temporary Shakespearian Museum, to contain old editions of the Poet’s works, 
or any tracts or relics illustrative of them, has been formed at Stratford-on-Avon. 
Mr. Halliwell is actively engaged in collecting for this object, and he will be glad 
either to receive as presents for the Museum, or to purchase, any articles suitable 

-to be preserved there. Persons owning any Shakespearania, would much oblige 
by communicating with ‘J. O. HALLIwELL, Esq., No. 6 St. Mary’s Place, West 
Brompton, London, S.W.” 
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